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I must hope for the co-operation of my old | 


Herald correspondents.—I shall look for those | 


| 
| 


from the hills of my native county. They will | 


| ask no call from me, but the hoisting of our En- 


sign. When they behold the old banner stream- 


their re-appearance in the field. IL name no 


| names. ‘They hear again our rude bugle-note — 


If their hearts are with it, we shall hear their 
mountain note in reply. And all over the land, 
wherever the summons may reach, the hearts of 


the free will rouse them at it, and respond. I 


| feel that they will, and that the Herald chorus 
| will go out from them on the Anti-slavery gale, 





- THE HERALD. 


«* My soul is not a palace of the past, 

Where outworn creeds, like Rome’s gray senate, quake, 
Hearing afar the Vandal’s trumpet hoarse, 

That shakes old systems with a thunder-fit. 





The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe, for change ; 


Then let it come.”’ 


CONCORD, FRIDAY, MARCH 14, 1845. 


- THE HERALD OF FREEDOM. 


of the lovers 





As it is the wish, very generally, 
of our old suppressed sheet, that it should appear 
again, under its former character and conductors, 
I have consented, so far as writing is concerned, 
to throw into it the little of ability that may re- 


main tome. We have had sone doubts w hether 


we might not, without abandoning the position 


: oy a oe 
we were in when the paper was broken-up, 


: : ariket 
abandon the name, urder wht ‘h we had so long 


carried it on,—as we were desirous to do, to meet 


«+s by} 
considerable 


the feelings of a number of our 
friends, who are greatly anxious to avoid every 
thing like contention with those who have assumi- | 
ed it. Looking at the matter in all its bearings I 
do not see how we can consistently or properly 
do it. Iam afraid there is compromise in adding 


the small distinguishing word we prefixed, in the 


Prospectus, to our old name. ‘There would be 
*e convenience in it —to avoid a sameness with the 
da name used by “The Board,’’ though I think 
PC every body interested would have taken care to 
lit distinguish the two, by su ‘h appellation as they 
in thought belonged to them,—both in speaking of 


We are to re-publish, as I 


od 


them, and writing. 
b understand it, our old paper — edited and pub- 

lished on t!» same voluntary principles as when 
I was editing that paper, 
it was volunteerly conducted. I should 
I could 


not have been connected with a sheet, subject to 


it was stru down. 
becaus? 


not have edited any other kind of paper. 


the supervision of Committees — and liable to be 
broken-up by them whenever it suited their cor- 

There are enough ready to edit 
and, ! 


professed principles on the subject of Corporation 


porate ¢ aprice. 


am sorry to say it, whose 


such p pers, 


are the same as my own. — I will only say, | 
cannot do it. 

If the former position of the Herald of Freedom 
wis a right one,—if the attack upon it was wrong 
-—(a wrong not only on the paper, but on the 
Society in whose name it was made) — if a vol- 
unter r Herald is wanted, Iam ready to do my 
part towards furnishing it. ‘To start a sheet, 
merely for the sake of Aaving a paper,—l have 
no inclination, and the friends of freedom no wish 


‘<The Herald 


wanted, as I take it,— in assertion of the prin- 


to have me. of Freedom’’ is 
ciple struck-down tn the prostration of the old 


one. Not for the entertainment it may furnish 


the reader. Enough of that may be found in 


** fleralds’’ and other sheets already existing.— 


sense of the term, is what is wanted,— wherein 


the Editor or writer may speak, responsible to 


nobody but himself and to the argument and re- | 


ply of his reader. 


right to have such a one, iswhat I want to assert. 


And I think it involves the necessity of going on | 


under our old banner,—with the distinction we | 


have adopted. But the paper is open to correc- 
tion, in this, as well as every other matter, and 
the name will be cheerfally given up on convic- 
f tion of the right of it. I wish we could hit on a 
better one. ** Hlerald,’’ is not quite up to our 
oceasions. I want to have more hand in achiev- 
ing ‘* Freedom,’ than merely proclaiming — 


a heralding, its coming. But I think of no name 


at present, brief enough, yet significant enough, | 


to answer the purpose. ‘* Liberty Bell,’’ I should 

very much fancy, but that is appropriated to an 

Annual, that | suppose will be continued,— and 

, it is under guidance, of whom I cannot now ask 
the use of it. 

The name 1s not the Thing. Yet there is im- 

portance in a name — especially if it isone to be 

** Herald of Free- 


dom ’’ is a sonorous one and pretty expressive of 


often used and much spoken. 


the charaeter of the sheet we hope to issue,— 
**«'he Board *’ have taken it They 


‘have the old Herald press and remains of type, 


from us. 


° ‘ | 
: We cheerfully abandon them all, while they 


**'The Herald of Free- 


dom,’’ we use for the present, and till better 


choose to keep them. 


convinced. 
I enter upon my editorial duties, with shattered 


health, and spirits saddened at the positions of 









some of my old and admired allies. ‘They are 
now in the attitude of enemies. — And there is 
no enmity like that of the retreating Reformer 


against old, but stil] advancing associates. 


A volunteer Anti-Slavery sheet, in the broad | 


This sort of paper, and the | 


like the Hurrahs of ‘* The Hutchinsons,’? when 
‘the spirit of’? Anti-Slavery ‘‘ comes inightily 


upon them.’’ ‘* Once more then,to the Breach, 


| dear friends!’’ Free Speech—Free Meeting—The 


Volunteer Press—Universal Reform the hope of 
the Slave, No weapon but the naked Truth—and 


no warfare but the strife of Good Will! 


MASSACHUSETTS A. 8. SOCIETY. 
I make the following extract from its recent 
Annual Report, as a cool, guarded and perhaps 
furnished, of 


The 


writer is Edmund Quincy, who, I wish the read- 


as able, vindication as could be 


Corporation for moral reform purposes. 


er would bear in mind, was the earliest public 
interposer, from abroad, in behalf of Stephen 8. 
Foster’s attempt on the 
He rald of Freedom. 


is intended to 


independence of the 
This clause in his Report 
bear on the real ground of that 
assault. The pretended occasion on the part of 


the Massachusetts managers, was to settle the 


‘ownership of the Ilerald of Freedom,’* about 
which there existed no question, or dispute, be- 
tween the pretended parties. The real occasion 
was to beat down the idea of volunteer press — 
and unincorporate anti-slavery action. It was 
begun by Stephen 8. Foster, (and secret instiga- 
tors,) and countenanced, aided and consummuat- 
ed, (for the time being) by aid from Massachu- 
I think the extract, with a few 


setts. 


comment- 
ing notes, nay pertinently make part of the first 
number of our revived paper. It immediately 
follows, in the Report, the article on ** The Anti 


Slavery Press,’’— in which our late controversy 
is spoken of in its true character, as to the parties 
to it—as not with the N. H. 
“*N. H.. Board.” 


said been admitted/y in behalf of ** the Board,’’ 


Society,— but the 
Had the interposition afore- 
instead of the Society, it would have been frank, 
and have saved much misunderstanding and mis- 
chief. Had the Standard and Liberator crowed 
that they were interfering with the publication of 


Ilerald of 


created ** Board,’’ instead of the Societ 


the Freedom in behalf of a self- 
— and 
against the Society, as well as the Paper, for the 


sake of enabling ‘*the Board’? to trample on 


both,— they had avowed their true purpose and 


But they naturally refrained from the 
They had a 
which called for policy, and compelled them into 
it. But to the Extract: 


ORGANIZATION. 

Every successive year brings with it new 
proofs of the wisdom of the policy adopt- 
ed by the Abolitionists at the inception of 
the Anti-Slavery enterprise.(1) Having a 
great end to accomplish, they consulted 
their common sense and experience, and 
adopted'such measures as they suggested.(2) 
Knowing from the universal experience of 
mankind that men effect more by concert 


position. 


true avowal. purpose to answer, 


and union of action,(3) than by their dis- | 


connected efforts, they naturally and spon- 
taneously(4) formed themselves into So- 
cieties, by means of which the individual] 
influence of each member was multiplied 
by that of the whole combination.(5) It 
never occurred to them to doubt the philos- 
ophy which taught them that union is 
| strength and that twoare more than one.(6) 


the truth of their method when they found 
that it was made the object of virulent at- 
tack by all that was Pro-Slavery and vile in 
the land.(7) The organization of the Anti- 
Slavery Societies seemed to be the cireum- 
stance that excited the greatest consterna- 
tion and dismay in the minds of the Slave- 
holders and of their Northern abettors.(8) 
The denunciations of the pulpit and the 
| press and the brute violence of the mobs 
were directed mainly against ¢hem.(9) It 


|} was the suppression of the Societies that 
|the South demanded, and it was this ery 
| that the servile North took up and reiterat- 
ed and enforced.(10) Having this irrefrag- 
able evidence in favor ef their course they 
took courage and went on as they had be- 
|}gun. They thoughtthat they could not but 


| be right, in doing what their enemies most 


| proved atonce their own sagacity and that of 
| their adversaries. By means of organized 
}action the country was shaken from one 
jend to the other,(11) and the change in 
| public sentiment which was its object was 
| begun and carried forward with a rapidity 
lor which they had scarcely hoped. — Hay- 
ing met with such signal suecess in the 


practical application of their policy, they | 


were but ltile disposed to speculate upon 
its abstract fitness or-upon the possible ad- 
| vantages to be expected from some other 
line of conduct.(12) 
them to know that the method they had ad- 
opted had been crowned with unlooked for 
success and had answered the warmest 
hopes of the friends, and the prophetic ap- 
prebeosions of the enemies of the cause. 


| 
| 


} 
| 


| Wittiam ELLERY CHANGING. 


sut especially did they feel confirmed jin | 


dreaded that they should do, And the result 


It was enough for | 





In this outery the Pro-slavery public, in- 
deed, found an unexpected auxiliary, whom 
they could no: cordially welcome, though | 
they very willingly used, in the late Doctor | 
" This distin- 
cuished gentleman was the first to broach 


i ‘ ; lthe *trine th: canized action is hostile 
ing again to the northern winds, I shall look for | the doctrine that org anized 


to individual freedom, and he exhorted the 
Abolitionists to disband their Societies, 
with the whole weight of reasoning and 
eloquence of which he was master.(13)- 

These exhortations undoubtedly rendered 
his arguments against S.avery itself more | 
endurable to its friends and supporters, and | 
enabled them to make « wide distinction 


/between him who madethem, andthe un- 


compromisizg men whom their instinct of 
self-preservation told them were most to be 
hated and feared. Though the sphere of 
his audience was doubtless thus in a degree 
eularged, and truths which would not oth- 
erwise have reached them fell upon many 
ears, it may wellbe doubted whether any 
advantage they gained could compensate 
for the injury done to the cause of truth by 


even the appearance of succumbing to a} 


fierce and brutal popular clamor, then in 
the height of its frenzy, and by the excuse 
thus given to cowardly and time-serving 
minds for withho'ding their help from a 
hated Reform. Jt was unfortunate that 
this eminent man should have felt himself 
called upon to set forth his novel philosophy 
ata time and under circumstances which 
rendered his motives fable to any miscon- 
ception, and produced practical ill-effects 
perhaps more than counterbalancing all the 
benefits of the eloquent appeals with which 
it was accompanied.(i4) 

But though these new views, enforced by 
the genius and the weight of character of 
their author, had their effect in encourage- 
ing the beld enemies and in disheartening 
the timid friends of the cause, by the 
weight of a celebrated name, still the prac- 
tical, working Abolitionists, who had = ad- 
dressed theniselves to the work in ¢ 
earnest, Were not to be persuaded to throw 
away the weapons or abandon the disci- 
nline, Which thev saw struck the greatest 
terror into the ranks of the adversary. 
They accordingly went on in the spirit and 
in the order with which they had begun 
their movement, and had 
perceive the wisdom of their course in the 
impression produced upon the 
thenation, They Anew that their individ- 
ual liberty was not infringed by their 
cousenting to act in concert with others 
for a specific purpose.(15) They were 
conscious to themselves that it was more 
than any man, or any body of men, could 
do, to diminish their freedom of individual 
action. Combining with others forthe ac- 
complishment of a beneficent end was an 
individual act which they felt perfectly free 
to do, and one which they could not con- 
ceive to be inconsistent with the largest lib- 
erty, as long as they could at any moment 
withdraw from the combination without ob- 


coud 


soon Treason lo 


jection or reproach,(16) They felt that so far | 


from theirindividual strength being dimin- 
ished by thusconsenting toact with others,it 
was increased and multiplied by the union, 
They perceived thatan Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty was a machine of which its members 
were not the victims, but the masters.— 
That the combination was not an instru- 
ment designed to crush and control the 
characters and minds composing it, but to 
he informed and directed by them.(17) 

They saw that although a man of uncom- 
mon abilities, in a position from which his 
slightest word would command general at- 
tention, might afford to dispense with the 
sympathy and co-operation of others, 
(though they also saw how much his influ- 
ence lost by the want of them,) still it was 
not so with the great mass of the Aboli- 
|tionists, Whose opinions and whose con- 
tributions of time and money could only 
become appreciable by being united with 
those of others who were ot one mind in 
this matter with themselves, Thev saw, 
too, with well grounded apprehension, that 
ithe discontinuance of organized action 
| would put the whole control of the. enter- 
| prise into the hands of a few leaders, who, 
| by their talents or position, would be en- 
jabled to monopolize the public Anti-Slave- 
|ry action.(18) They feared that the effect 
| would be to magnify, unduly, prominent 
jindividuals, and to leave the Anti-Slavery 
|}masses without influence or voice in the 
|}movement.(19) They foresaw that man- 
| worsnip with all its baneful etfects on the 


|idolaters, would be the inevitable result of | 


\this new system. They resolved to guard, 
|with a just and reasonable jealousy, that 


| or . é } 
}share of influence which God had entrust. | 
}ed to them for the deliverance of the Slave, | 
jand to refuse to sacrifice it, under the de- | 


|lusive idea of inereasing it.(20) They re- 
|{used to consent, for the sake of freeing 
jthemselves from the imaginary dominion 
}of their own official servants whom they 


|appuinted and could discard at their pleas. | 


ure, to deliver themselves and the cause 
they loved into the irresponsible hands of 
| self-appointed leaders, however able or de- 
| Voted they might be.(21) The Anti-Slave- 
|ry men and women scattered over the farm- 
houses and work-shops of the free States.de- 
jclined virtually to annihilate themselves, 
when they saw the power of the influence 
}they individually wielded in the combined 
movement, for the purpose ol practically, 
however undesignedly, placing the cause 
jout of their reach, and in hands however 
| worthy, beyond their contro].(22 

These reasons, among others, induced the 
'great mass of Abolitionists to adhere to 
|their original method, And its wisdem 
has been justified by its results. Notwith- 
| standing the severe blow which was given 
jto ihe Anti-Slavery Secieties by the treach- 


i been 
| Wherever 


igress has been 


ja new vitality into them. 


mind of | 
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ery and dishonesty of new organization, it 
is not much to say that whatever has been 
done for the advancement of the cause, of | 
sufficient tmportance to be appreciable, has 
effected under their auspceies. — 
the Societies have been the 
most efficient and active, the greatest pro- | 
made. Where they have 
been permitted to become torpid or lifeless, 
there has the interest in the cause either 
entirely died out, or been confined to a 
small number keptalive by some influential 
individual. Weare happy to know thal 
a renewed sense of the necessity of combined | 
action is beginning to be felt in quarters | 


| where it has been but too much neglected, 


and that fresh eflorts are making to breathe 
We would 
earnestly invite the attention of abolitionists 
to this important matter, and would recom- 
mend that no pains be spared to mcrease the 
efliciency of those powerful instrumentalities, 
the State, County and ‘Towa Anu-Slavery 
Societies. (23) : 

There have always been from the first 
expounding of bis new doctrine of Organi- 


zations by Dr. Channing, to the present 
moment, some faithful and devoted Abo- 
litionists Who have received and acted up- 


on it. Although we difier widely from 
them as to the philosophy of our common 
Reform we have always recognized them as 
good Abolitionists, as long as they prove by 
their acts that their objection to organized 
action does not spring trom a wish to avoid 
the odium and the F 
cause, or froma desire to keep the manage- 
ment of it, within their sphere, in’ their 
ownhands. Ifthey do not, like the Found- 
er of their School, disclaim the name ol 
Abolitionists, we are ready to accord it to 
them, if they show their faith by 
works. There has never been any Pro-or- 
ganization bigotry or 1ygtolerance.(24) The 
perfect right of every one to act within or 
without the Societies, according to his con- 
science, has always been most freely ad- 
mitted. The Anti-Slavery platform is wide 
enough to embrace them all. We trust 
that there wil! be always a perfect agree- 
ment to differ upon this point, as upon all 
others of measures, as distinet from princ- 
ples. We hope never to see the measures 
opted by any Abolitionists, in good faith, 
made the attack by any who 


responsibilities of the 


ad- 


ee ¢ 
object of 


dissent from them.(25) Slavery is the 
common enemy of us all, and it would 
be unwise and mischievous to. divert 


any of our energies from an attack up- 
on our wily and desperate antagonists, 
to an attempt to compel a uniformity of 
tactcs, however important our favorite 
schéme may appear to us. Though they 
who accept the philosophy of Dr. Channing 
lat the present time are not numerous, st'll 
there are those among them, who are dis- 
tinguished bytheir talents and devotion to 
the cause and are deservedly dear to all 
Anti-Slavery hearts. Though we may not 
assent to their arguments, nor yield to the 
strong pressure of their personal intluence, 
las we have already resisted the cogent 
jreasoning and the mighty name of their 
|departed master, still we are as ready as 
ever to contend side by side with them if 
they will permit us, against our mutual foe. 
| We most cordially invite their cooperation 
and offer our own, in all measures in which 
we can sull conscientiously unite.(26) 


It was neither the ‘‘ wisdom’? nor the 


(1.) 
‘policy’ of the abolitionists, that organized them, 
atthe outset. ‘They organized in imitation of the 
pro-slavery ‘*wisdom’’ around them, and adopted 
They 


did not know, then, any better than to do it. 


the forms and rules of political bodies. 


They would not have adopted them, by way of 


** policy’’—for they were sincere and disinterest- 


ed. ‘They had no inclination to ‘* poliey.’’—Nor 


any occasion for it. As it was, they merely 


copied. Whether it was ‘* wisdom,’? the mis- 


chiefs which have since grown out of it, sadly 


answer. ** New-organization (which was, in 


fact, but natural 


The 


spirits of the movement, transcended at once the 


Organization,) was one of the 


results of their mistaken position, free 


tranimels of corporation. Recognizing woman as 


a **person,’? was an instance of this. Corpora- 


tion cried out atthe innovation. And pradently 


And it 


the very hight of unorganization ‘* monomania,’’ 


| Woman is nobody, in corporation. was 


to recognize her personality , and tolerate her on 
The 
Constitution of the Society, said, ** any person’? 


is eligible &e,, but 


committees and in’ the exercise of speech. 


what did ** person’? mean, 


in the language of polities and 
Woman? No! no 


weaned child, 


corporation ¢ 


more than it meant an un- 
A live baby isa * person,’’ but 
a baby could not be a member of the Anti-Slave- 
ry Society Nor could a woman, unless of a fe- 


And 


intruder, to lift up her testimony in a corporate 


male Society. she would be as much an 


assembly of men and women, as a baby would, 
crying to a resolution,—or yualli 


the y 


fT 
ron acall tor 
eas and nays ! 


And soof many other things. ‘Old organized”? 


Antieslay y Wus, In spirit » fuet, unorgan- 


ized of tts Jeadm ocat 


} 
ites Have he. 


come ** New Organized onforming to Cor- 


poration, 


(2.) Rather, ‘such measures as the common 
sense and experience’’ of the pro-slarery world 
around them, ** suggested,.’’ 

(3.) In corporate organization, there 7s no 
‘concert of action’’—or ** union’? —und ean be 


none, in the nature of the thing, Al action is 


{ by the majority—ip disunion with the minority 


+ 


FREED 


their | 
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—and this majority, managed by a leading few. 
The 


church, governed by a majority managed by the 


members are nothing. They are a mere 
ministers and deacons and a rich man or two out- 


side. ‘* Concert and union’’ are wanted, and 
they can be had only in unincorporate, voluntary 
association. Sometimes when spirits are free, 
they can act in concert awhile, in spite of cor- 
porate forms. But they will eventually yield 


under them. 


(4.) Unnaturally, and without spontaneity, 


and under oflicers ! 


(5.) Instead of being ‘‘multiplied by the com- 
bination,’’ it was merged and swallowed up by 
it. In ‘* free meeting’’—you will find this mul- 
Cor- 


poration does not deal in multiplication—but in 


tiplication of influence, or rather of power. 


subtraction—or rather reduction, (to speak arith- 


Ithmk it 


is, Where all the lower denominations, (the peo- 


matically )—** reduction ascending,”’ 


ple) are reduced into the higher, (the leaders and 


managers, ) 
(6.) “ Free 


two or more. Many, associated freely, 


Corporation is but ** one.’ 
meeting,”” 
make one in strength. Incorporated, they make 
—nobody. They make a corporation, which is 


a fiction—and ‘** has no soul,’’? in law—as well 


asin fact. It isa ‘* person’? created by law, to 
accomplish purposes, which individuals are m- 
of their having moral 


capable of, by reason 
I 


qualities. Such as nations, churches, 


states, 


banks, political parties and = semi-moral anti- 


slavery societies. 


(7.) It was not the corporation of it, that was 
attacked, but the anti-slavery. And there is 
nothing, Pro-slavery now abhors and dreads, like 
this unorganized, ‘* free meeting’’ principle. 
The Clergy will, with one accord, unite with 


the Liberator and Standard, to put it down. 


(8.) Not organization, in distinction from, and 
opposed to, individual association. They were 
alarmed at the Anti-Slavery muster—under any 
forms. But had they seen spontaneous muster- 
ing—it would have alarmed them vastly more. 
Nothing alarms like the en masse gathering, It 
cites 


is not where they see dele 
behold the 


people like the ocean tide. 


assembling—but 


when they spontaneous flow of the 


(9.) Not on account of their corporate organi- 
zation- -for ‘thie pulpit and the press’? both hold 
| to this, and’ so—does ‘* the mob.’’ The mob, of 
under 
** Free Meet- 


The mob 1s palsied in 


all others, wants an organized meeting, 


which to attack anti-slavery. In 
itcan’t attack it. 


ing,’’ 
sight of ‘* Free Meeting.’’ 1 know it, by auple 


experience. 


(10.) It free discussion and 


that the South 


was agitation, 


And 


when they find that corporation effectually sup- 


wanted to suppress, now 
presses these, as it has actually come to do, they 
will cry, commend us to anti-slavery Organi- 
at least im 


zalion "There is ‘Law and order,’ 


that—by aid of which, in the country, we main- 


tain our * peculiar institution.’ 


(t1.) In spite of organization, rather. Organ- 
ization ‘shakes’ nothing, but individual freedom 


That, it shakes the life out of,—when it has its 


legitimate effect. Anti-Slavery has shaken the 
country—but the agitation has been abated, Ivy 
This has 
produced all the divisions in the anti-slavery 
The 
type of it, is the kind that obtains in case of re- 
la} se, the The 
and the Liberator are atte mpting to foree upon 


the N. 


of the dog to his’—eructations, and of © the wash- 


the influence of organized corporation. 


ranks. most mischievous and malignant 


re-organization. kind, Foster 


HI. Anti-slavery Society. he ‘returning 


ed Sow to her’—duainty refreshings. 


(12.) That they have been thus ¢ little dispo- 
sed,’ some of thei, ‘to speculate on the fitness’ 


of corporation, is true enough, will 


‘| hey 
neither consider it, themmselves—nor let any body 


else. It is an interdicted subject A ‘delicak 
subject’—as the South say of Slavery. Hf you 
speak of it in the anti-slavery meeting they look 


solemn at you—and in cases of * monomania’ 


drag youont. Thave but timidly alluded to it 


now and then, aid looks have been 


cast upon 
ine as chilling as the shadows of the iceberg, th 
real glances of Corporation, eyes that had no 
‘speculation’ in them, and had I persisted, they 
would doubtless have laid elegant 
They ot 


, 
solemnly dee 


hands on me 


rtumly would 


ced 


now, since it 
that Lam 


numbered with * Abigail Molsom and Silas Lam 


has been 


moon-touched, and 


son,’ by my old friend of the Liberater! I hay 
no objection to being numbered with anv out- 
cast—and down trodden ones. I fear | should 


h idly undergo the administration of the removing 


Committee, with the grace and patience my co- 


subjects uforcsaid, have sometimes shown Yet 
] trust t flee will be partial I hope 
there will no p ential s:ferations intervene 
if, at the next New England Convention for in- 
stance, I should chance to be present, and in 
cline to “spe ulate’ a little on the ‘titness’” of cor 
porate supervision of free speech Fdmund 
Quincy makes an important avowal, when he 
suvsa, *thev w but little d sposed to speculate 
m the abstract fitness f ¢ weer ition—or the 
possible advantages to be expected from sav 
ether line of conduct.’ He night have ad 






















































































































































THE HERALD OF FREEDOM. 
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in the | teal/ ( he Stutes wa “ . F yes! : ro > . —_— r ‘ 
they were determined not to tolerate anv individ- | tion cannot carry it out 1 know there are in th cally, I do not belong to the States we have | of a pro-slavery trader or two, incommoded $50} how michtily would it augment their power ‘ 
: ' t 1 a : L oT aug T anc 
4 ual, who should venture on that ‘speculation.’ | corporation, whose report T am noticing, some) now, I am not annexed to any of them —not| worth a year, by the abduction of a steward from| what a heart-moving influence it would impart TI is av 
; : 5! ar iere 1S ¢ 
' . e the ' ‘the most excellent mer the earth. { need] even to New-Iampshire, the best of the a ship’s cook room ‘ he colore _ . ae . : 
en But they are perhaps not aware of the extent of | of the most excellent men of the ¢ l J , the best of thei all. p's . Ifall the colored population | to their voices, ‘I hey will all try it, ere long, the Americane 





. ! | ' 
t 1 ) remarks itrikes > ag ‘ y 66 ~oherent’’ for f tl “tate had e mipr here. : | : , 
intolerance to which they have attained. not say to them, that in any of my remarks on| Tt strikes me as mighty ‘ incoherent’? for aboli-| of the State had been imprisoned there, and sold} Success to the Meeting at Worcester. 















a . ate? The $ 
> 13.) 1 Dr. C4 : corporations, here or elsewhere, | intend not 11} tionists — especially the women and non-resis-| at auction into eternal slavery to pay jail fees weet vivals. 
(1 was not aware that Dr. lanning was ; . . . al . ™ 7 The _— —_— > wa 
rT | ; ; the slightest degree, to disparage them, or ques-| tants, as very many of us are —and political | and trade had not been incommoded by it, * old} THE HUT¢ HINSONS. old used now ¢ 
opposed to corporat re Was, | owe his © . ‘ : : yee © | ; jelds seen 
] . sto tegrity or magnanimity of spirit.| nullities —to be flouris Tv sileei it Politics. | Massachusetts’ never baila ie 3 cc la siesta be rian fields § 
snemevy an qulmewiedgnent, 1 supposed bx tion their integrit) I ourishing away about Politics, husetts’’ never would have cated a copper. These matchless songsters are, I understand, 


eral dearth pre 
This complaint 
cerity by some 
by others. Bu 
those who ma 
Votil the last f 


- . : Boardship may impel thes to refrain from giving] and Texas and “ Diss ving the Union’! South Carolin: igl ave kidnapped : f setting : a a 
was the friend of it, in all ts forms, in Charch | > | iy | a =" ove $e g th lion | Sor olina might have kidnapped and hung, | ibout setting out on a music excursion to the 
the anbject of individuality of action, the atten- John P. Hale is a party politician, I suppose. |—<a la mode de Preston, the whole handful. of} great cities. Jesse, Junior, author of some of 





and State, and that he was the Organ of one, 


— = . . | ; 2 7 
tion they would otherwis« naturally bestow upon} have not known him as an abolitionist. He Massachusetts Abolitionists, and the Bay State 


| 

| the peerless anti-alave a 

: . - the peerless anti-slave ry songs they sing, is to go 
it. They may be hindered by it, from according 


was the delegate of a party, to Congress. Of} been as silent about it, as she was when P| out with them.—Wanting somewhat of the a 
| 


, 1 . . a : | . uc- 
tion of the Anti-Slavery question, or to agitating with the friends of Individuality, in opinion. 1} the Democratic Party, in thisState. ‘They chose | flower of her chief city mobbed some of them in 
( e “slave question, oO agita g | 7 ; ” 


regret to be parted company with them. I would| him, as a Democrat—a political-party Demo- Washington Street, in °35. The old Bay State} formance, owing I apprehend to want of practice 





whose steeple shoots up in Federal Street. 1] 


understood him to be opposed to associate agita- 






complishments of the others in mere Concert per- 
























































































































































it tn masses, even, perhaps, with the proviso wr anything almost to prevent it. I voluntarily crat—to represent Democracy in Congress. Not | win! latall tl and l } i in. | merel he is } i 1 city in the 
corporation. ‘To the corporate principle, he was | part company with no one for opinion’s sake on io “‘prese Whici . ; ie i } - . Leecke - nt oe a ae ee woe | Thee oe marae Cat oe ie oe #8 ] visita 
not opposed, to my knowledge. At any rate I i a a Sm ar a . Oo repre en — — or -_y oe - t " | Coul 2 ! solution of censure be got, think you, or <n. sad tae a spirit and power in him, that will periodica ry f 
never learned it of him. I learned it, of far| ne orany otner subject. is notlor dillerence Democratic Party. The Annexation of Texas is through either of the branches of its solemn gov- add greatly to the impression they will make on tions. Day alt 


humbler teachers. 


14.) It was not opinions against organiza-| 


7 
tion, that so marred the anti-slavery writings of 


ident undertook to reeulate him in debate, your 


“douinion’’ is ‘imaginary’? said that consistent 


}of opinion, but for tyrant intolerance of my own | 
| ° ¢ | 


[right of opinion. It is for the sad, unfortunate, | Polk his election and defeated Henry Clay. 1 


the vital policy of that Party. It gave James 


suicidal desperation, that will taunt an opinion it |} am any thing but sorry for Henry Clay’s defeat 


cannot meet, with that vulgarest of all defeated | —though for Polk’selection I do noteare. Tam 











Slavery they are less jealous of, as a mass, than | full-fed impatience of the Merchant Princes of 


the W higs. It isso in this State ind I presume, Long Wharf. They asked the interposition oft 





jernment, or any kind of disapprobatory notice | the people. For ‘* The Hutchinsons”’ are not 
jtaken, if 5000 of the broad cloth coats of the city, | ere minstrels, singing to the ear of the country, 
| should again drag an abolitionist through Boston like **'The Rainers,’’ or other musical adventu- 


ita rope *s end? No! Respect for the feel-| rers, They sing to the heart of the people, and 








staples Anti-slavery has no occasion to get! Sam might have said, other things may be done, 


between them and encounter the indignity. as wellas some, It is turning out, that almost 


the deluded mu 
erin their hous 
religious tra ge 


imposing mant 


: | 
7 Dr. Channing, and neutralized their effect. It | . 5 ‘ ‘ oe ‘ ‘ ha : : % 
. ” : . | re plies, ‘monomaniac ! Sut it all must be for- jhot a political man,— and wish nothing to do | ings and institutions of Carolina, a * sister State,’ | are helping pow erfully to mould the age. They and monkish s' 
: was his going out of his way to give a side blow] _. 1 Rosie 4 4 | : hes ; : : | | ad ' 1 ‘ | ; : nes oe — 
e , A i : a |} given to the individuals, and charged against the | with political instrunentalities, for the acc olnp- would deter them. They would have respect | are one of the great, reformatory, ameliorating the creat name 
at the nti-Slavery agitators, and thus rescue | : } : | : : : ; : : . grei 
, . ; dragon machinery in whose meshes they are en-| lishment of any of my objects. |too, unto the ** solemn guaranties’? of the com-|/aels of the time. hful spirit 
himself from the imputation of being an Aboli- . mere : 7 : Cia sa a! : . sid = : uae truthtul §| 
ni : | tangled, Every thing must be forgiven, and | John P. Hale isa party politician. If he is| pact of the fathers. But touch Trade, in’ a hair| We have enjoyed recently a three day’s visit -heerful and 
ionist, Which his writings might otherwise have , ; - : 3 : fe ’ a ¢ 
; tic , | ~ | nothing punished, or revenged. And one of the |not, he should not accept a party election. If|of its head—jostle the pomposity of the State | from them, at our house in Concord, entirely un- leluded people 
subjected him to, in the eyes of the country. : , 4 . ‘ . es | . - deludec 2 t 
aHjecte s u 3 glories and beauties of being in the right, is the | he is, he should be true to his party — and go tor | Street capitalist,—and Bay State’s back is up.— | connec ted with any professional engagement — a tw aud dione 
5) Fora time i : ‘ “o) wed’? | fail ‘ a ee | eye : : ; 7 | . . noisv anc gv 
(15.) For a time it was not. Old organized {facilities it affords, for exercising good nature d| ‘Texas, He owes allegiance to Party —and | And noi very gh up, either. She dare not say | Visit of love and music. The occasion was one : ty tAund: 
9 . | . | . 5 . ¢ f ( 
anti-slavery, while contending with **new,’’ was | forgiveness. }should pay it. If he can’t conscientiously go for | much, now. Poor, slip-shed, ragged Carolina | rarely to be enjoyed on earth,—and those who satan hid dat att 
: yg ge : ; ‘ 
" r . ny eae | fry } , | ] . : . > ito prem 
an Bh wore, weorganined and fee. Ht wet at} JOHN P. WALE. AND THE DEV | Texas and the Gag Rule, &e., he should not re-| will bluster her out of water, any day, ou any | have heard their wondrous power ouly in public, ried i | hye 
. ae perenne, aes . ; : ; . Gd Dt 4 uMO- i ; 7 | ia oon ; hae: le -ynofines of hi 
. naught the fetters of corporation. They ac- CR VT 5 an eae 7 Kh main in the party, which is obliged to go tur them, | inatter touching the slave system, and Carolina | know nothing of it when poured forth from their confines : 
” ° . so Z ' - nie . oly . F ° ‘ 2 rere ¢ 
ensed it of bringing in ‘‘extraneous miatters.’? | AXu C PARTY or not live. The South have the balance of | knows it. Carolina, thongh, dare as well die affectionate hearts, around the hearth of those men were tral 
It did bring them in,—extraneous to corporate| Much has been said of them, of late, in con- power of the Nation Slavery gives it to them nprison a British ship's steward. She knows | they love theological sen 
/ i i. OK g t ! Wil mil shows - ° 
anti-slavery,—but not to anti-slavery free. Buy, | nection with Anti-Slavery, Por iny own anti-/ Tt unites a vast body of peliticians — and they she would have Joba Bulls horn in her side in (rod keep them safe in their contemplated ex- to conduct the 
at length, when the fetters were proposed to be slavery part, f have nothing to say of either of | can tip the political scale of the country any way ss than no tine, and be tossed sky-high on it. | ‘ ursion, and return them again in due time to up, and manag 
cast aside nominally as well as really, and when | Mem. They are neither of them concerned in| when they le ip into it. The Der s must co | Carolina cares nothing for Massachusetts re-| their anxives home, fearful indeed 
: . ° 1 - . ‘ 1 ® > ' ver . sneiente ° , 
the withdrawal ef outward pressure began to the Anti-Slavery movement. Certainly not di-| with them, in politics, or be in the minority and |selves,—or her Anti-Texas meetings. And she ? attained overt 
make the nominal fetters real ones, —when free- | rectly concerned. And for one I do not desire} trodden under foot of the Whigs. If Hale can- {bas no cause to. But a British war-steamer CASSIUS M. CLAY'S PAPER. guage Is incon 
dom of speech began to be invaded in the anti- | Hiem to he,— either of then so long as the | not go for Texas, he should) turn Whig, and @ e does care tor Let the black plume of one As a sign of the effect of the moral anti-slavery idea of the in 
4 slavery meeting, —then these fetters were |one 1s a political party, and the other a party | against it. If he is caps ‘ientious, and cannot go | Of Utes ss men-of-war but flout over the | agitation at the north, I hail the appearance of exerted over th 
resorted to for their legitimate purpose, of crip-| poliieroa, for party, let him ab ure politics and bea arbor of Charleston, (it Charleston has a harbor) | this banner amid the regions of Slavery. Not victims. A nd 
pling individual freedom. } JF have nothing to say agaist the Deniocratic | a moral-suasionist. \t any rate, let the politi- nd it would spread dismay throughout the Pal-|as an ally, but as a result. Such results: wilh natural and gr 
».. 1 «t aol ' ‘ - e i ‘ a ‘ 3 ‘ « ‘ ; ly ! } , t, ’ / | P - , a 4 or 
(10) Tek thee Cell “ wehdaw,""— be Party, as such, though they go for the Annexa-| ¢ settle the quarrel he is in with the Deimo- ) t She would look én! for another | multiply, if mora? agitation maintains its vitali- [he most sole 
? l P Pe il a SO } mn ‘Or . t » | ' 4 } : ° ~ le = ft +} } ‘ thy rata? hed fay ' . ’ ee . 
couid they be lcieih dette’ 0 tinh Ox. tion of Texas, — I think the South want it for] crati Party. Che abolitionists have nothing to |s@ble ensign to tloat over the astonished 1: —j|ty and its supremac y. But the danger is, that ces were cultiv 
ie Chabioy. the eileion tive, the teats the extension of their political power by means} do with it. So it seems to me. And I protest, |i response. The ensign ofa slave-rising. But} they will absorb the moral movement, and lav-colleagues 
iit. 2 ‘ > , re ‘ ‘ . - - ‘ S ‘ 5 
rye ‘5 f Slavery. roany thi s fi } P.| for one, against invol «the ; laverv move or ** Old Massachusetts’’ s deer the { . The nave P : , p 
against corporate tyranny. ‘They could,’ he eer ts Nor any thing to say for John P.| for one, against involving the anti-slavi ry moye- |!0l Nd Massachusett deep inthe mud) quench it. ‘The paper of the gallant Kentuck- as a modern be 
; ; — Hale. for going against his pan n the matter of | me ! liti . a as a twean | Of slavery s Carolina is in the mire st of ay oe = i 
says, “any moment with Pies d : 0 . es tinst h party gn the matter of} ment in any political controversy, either between .i al nh the mil a nest hhian goes for ** gradual, constitutional emancipa= or 2 modern 
ONXUS. le Party want powet or rather vs-| Hale and the Democratic Party, — or betwe pro-s ry cowards at s y little} tion,’? and for the sake of > ** Stote ’’ of Ke ‘ 
(17.) The members of the A. &S. Society did ee | | 79 OF between |! te . and for the sake of the State of Ken- of voice was al 
an cendency for T think there is this distinction} Massachusetts and South Carolina. This leads |"uger of whose aristocratic despotisin is tucker) tueky : ‘<The Herald of Freedom” goes for | 
not so ‘design’? it,—but the inrentors of the . ai ot conn -— : : 5 reached the m 
a oe . betwen the parties. Phe Whigs want power me to sav a word, after | have rested miv pen | (an Carotna’s slave-holding loms—who scorn) the abolition of Slavery and Mastery both, not | } 
*instruments’’ did. ‘They invented it, to con- ; oo i y : ; : : : és : . ' S 9 HO pitch ; and th 
‘ ; ; the Democrats, only The Whigs | awhile, on the case of ity with all the heartless contempt) for the State’s sake, but for the sake of Humar P : 
trol and manage individual action, and subject it ae cl th D / ae Gee facia fons 6 ae hich j : : ee sort of ecclesia: 
: : } want to rufe— the Democrats to notoverulet.| myzrey és r «a = ae feCis 1OF puuperisin, or the ola) ity, which is now crushed, in the forms ef both 
to the will of majority. And it never ean be ap- OR ee: me | THE “WON. SAMUEL HOAR. oe were ; 4 with the rest 0 
; 7 - Whil I speak of the I ecople of the parties, The le id-| Pi grim State, Carolina cares less than one Slave and Master. No ** emancipation ’* for me ° A 
ied to any other purpose. vile members re- | Phe pro-s! el er Se ane ’ ; . : : ‘exercises. J 
1 Lact f ke littl th ers, probably, do not much dither, and when in f F y old Bay State, who cares fo: copper. And mark my words,—the Bay State|Tdo not want to see any of these masterless 
main free and active, they make little use ¢ © | office, not any—but for the influence of their] @// Aumanity put toge ther, Jess than she cares | yil] pocket the insult she has received in’ the| Slaves, or slaveless Masters Neither master daily and how 
” ! } ? ap ek S, aveles asters, Neithe as : , 
‘“‘instrument,’’ and merely comply withits forms, a <a aikees a ne cal Ri Sad 1, : s A . avin 
: . A ' | ei. hid fi constituents upon them Che Democrats co ft yr | for tm nallest rag of commerce that Hangs On| person ol her hoary messcnzer,—with all the nor slave, connected or disconnected, do IT de- — i See 
as matter of usage. ntti-shavery did so, at frst. | ep he oy her maltriest mast, —sent Samue Fanner tn1 onti-x , . Lt. y ‘ ] ) rir dis 
7 Pexas. Why Mo preserve the enurety «4 Cc} : . | a ! wat Teer | sulky submission of a kicked coward. She is! sire to see ——but nen, formed by the transmuta- htt uy their : 
; — } , ‘ . 1 lestown, Sout} ‘arolin ! OD este Ve > as ] a 7 7 ‘ : . 
(18.) T would be glad to know how any one | their Party. The W higs go against it. W hy? har ; WH oO ' i irolina. In behalf guilty of Slavery, and she dare not quarrel with|tion of both at the sinha “ticieaia ial Miitettiaiaa in the most di 
ean become a * leader,’ without) the machinery | Beeause they are opposed to Slavery ? 1 think |" of the enslaved) colored) man of the | Care bout it She is a Co too, | Abolish slavery—not emanc ipate slaves and uameaain 
. : » . ce * : , sth re the tr } + fone - : . ? ' ; . ‘ ‘ . : 
: of majorities and Boards, to enforce his wishes. | not. But beeause Annexation lessens their po ie ith or th tramps d ‘* free negro’? of Massa-|and loves slave-raised cotton for het Lowell The great thing, now for Anti-Slavery, is to by the hour to; 
Individuality can never lead. Ttean go before, | litieal power and importance, Tt ison their owu | hs = a treet traders, in| spindles. LT wonder the | y Boston Aboli-| euard it from absorption by the great Maelstrom and witless ou 
. : = io 4 } . lead ; } , {thie matter of colored stewards to tl r tall s« < ‘ + erat a ae i he ia ¢ } ¢ . . ‘ ; 
» which & in entitied to do—bat it cannot fea wecount, that the Northern’ Whigs go agains r fe , one mt} sts have not the sag y to see that it is | —Polities—whether open and entire, or hidden making a nui 
. Hi - - lk eo | ry txia . : > traders aloresaid, rye it to sene Al. 4 Bic at , a : ; 
Corporation /eads—though not forward. Itleads |'Pexas and ‘the extension of Slave vo) net on n \ t were Wo! » send their | id] | to look for co-operation to a State | and semi,—politico-moral their hideous n 
. ; keels to Carolina te ‘otton a he like i ‘ t 
backward. humanity's account, or the plantation slave's x ; ns rolina, after : otton and the lise, Hous Lou might as \ for it aads Sone ity! Andma 
(19.) T may be blind in this matter, but it here is no elass of nen in the land, probably chia colored men for stewards, and cooks, | t MI «¢ Hous Co-op hot thes ESMERISM and really | 
: ie ae . ‘ ay ' White captains delight in colored cooks. Slave- dy © it is not, it is to look for it - i 3 eader will | nter ; . 
looks to me all the other way. It seems to me vho care less for either of these, than the Whig | , F ae id lk pUeK se ae fs \ud Phe reader will be interested as well as in- hubbubs were 
, ; aa ' wae holdine in Caroli : the Mf ak ies ; ’ ! A } 1 o¢ Pan 
” Rae At at wel ee et | bolding in) Carolina, makes the Jesters thet orse than id » te ured “ Sra. aes Brae : 7 me 
rndividuality cannot attain to undue magnitude. iders of the North Phe Derm 8 go fo friehttalls at : 5 ee I : aa F ited, Ethink, inthe detail of the operation in. The prie: 
It has to go upon its own merits, and is open ca Pexas, to preserve their party from defeat, and Iynttully apprehensive, when a tree colored | When nee 13 so t with po Humanity | of this apparently mysterious Intluence, to be etter et a 
: ‘ \ IS, i 3 ‘ coor > s . . i e ? yetter.— £ 
‘ ‘}subjection to the Whigs ot that they Jove | an comes among their slaves Phey are atraid | quits ! s, at once 1 forever They found upon our |; mage. Dar ms 
universal competition. Corporation ean rob it of 1 ° 1 to his. Not i : " ) er aR, dette Ke : 7 i I , 1 pon o . ist pag larrict Martine uu, these nocturn: 
ta due and just e ence. and bestow it. unwor slaveholding better than the Whigs. They hate |" WHl nan lem uneasy and restless im th lever miarch in the same troop. ** (iod andj} the writer, and subject of the cure, isa pretty ‘ 
ita due and just eminence, and bestow it, uny : ae eos ae aa a a ; ee Poli . ’ sion.—and sc 
thil itis Ae ae the antieslavery movement, I think, less than the | chains ot a very reas le jealousy, per- | Mammon’? could as well coulesce, as Politics | competent witness, both to understand the opera- 
> uly, elsewh r mad where it will do miusech , a : Di i te ea a ts cee i se z . hangmen and 
: ly the ** oa > safe hile tl Whigs hey are more friendly to it. [mean | tps, © ( it they entertaim it, but s » type) and Humanity. tion of it, and, to describe it. It is either no > 
And certainly the ‘tmasses’* are safe, while wey ; 4 ss » Mies a \ é s : Bas = ee tH 5 Thanks to | 
1 lividually lt ere the ral movement —the one this paper is de- | Mes asters have it, tnd itis just as real, as n very willing Samnel Hoar, or Harrison| mystery, however, or else is a mistake. If true, 
are a maividuall equa oO any In The alihks wae : - > oaks a ae - f . ° f ar - 
TY sac’ { { ified aa t] voted to Phe po itical movement. which Liber. | tf it were ever so reasonable, Vhey passed a | Otis, or any of the Massachusetts aristocrats who] it is a matter that science will master, so far as reforms ol t 
wy are ulferty unsiate ane nuliiiied, under it : . : «} : oi 
: oe Pee of eoiperatinn, where « fow, by ty Party is engaged in,and the amphibious move- | stitute, in their dismay, in Carolina, subjecting | tre ol slavery ovement, should be! to bring it into salt (identi: Meas are not like ly 
nanageme “ aon, Te i it g Bl ' } ‘ae ¢ tridl ' j t iat ] } i se 
“LR SAE aC meee ee” eae ment of abolitionists who stand between Pol- | the black man, who came into their harbors with- | trifled with, when they disturb slave rv in behalf|ism be a reality, ingenious mankind will get for the presen 
~ . += 7 5 ' . : a ER aa oo 5 . . > pee - ' : 3 ; g a > 
ities and Morals, — half moral and half’ political, | out the imprint’? of slavery on his forehead, Prade And the tyrant old vy State, though | thorough hold of it and harness its n ighty instru- where, are att 
20.) That is, they gave itup, atthe outset, semd-moral, or rather demi-semi moral, for it |}to tmprisonment, so long as the ship he came in, {she has im her borders and in the borders of her! mentalities into their ear and it will have to cannot be don 
tor fear of losing it! isn’t half moral it is at least three-quarters lay there. De?il a bit did the Old Bay State or | p leapital too—some of the noblest friends} work there, along with steam, and lightning, and to the existen: 
(21.) ‘Imaginary,’ is it—the ‘dominion’ they | Pelitical, leaving morals but a quarter, or den uny of her Hoar sages care for the poor ** black | Wuimanity has on earth—I ain indifferent, if rag-| the other draft-horses to human interest and but this wont 
give them So thought Stephen &. Foster,when , portion the movement of these the De- | fellow.? who had to encounter the mprisonment | ged—hbesotted South Carolina spit in her face—| pleasure.  ** Some things,’’ truly ** may be done must go. 
° ' ") » 4 . > > . © 7 } ‘ ' r , , P ‘ e . 99 ° . é 
he set up Edmund Quincey to preside over the N, mocratic party dreads, for it is fearful they j this statute involved. But it became ineonre- ave if she void into the very bosom of the dainty as well as others,’’ as Sam Patch said, when he To those tr 
England Convention, in 1843, and when the pres- |“? trying to break the party up Moral Anti- | @/enud to the State Street Trader, and vexed the | old Commonwealth, the > of one of her dirty | was running to keel down the Gennessee Falls. and who real 


tianity, IT we 
midst of such 


reformer,—''T set itat naught." Whereupon elsewhere. "They ally the Ives, politically, | the Old) Commonwealth — and she interposed everything may be done. Among the other un- are all about 
' ‘ . he Sou 1 rrehened. uo Vor ( she ena ‘or e ‘ Nivsaers’?! , ‘¢ OC R”’ awaneiaa ‘ p = f ‘ 
the President indignaatiy left his seat of ‘do with the South, as Lapprehend, not to favor | Not that she eared for th Nizgers But, EXCELSIOR. known agencies in human welfare and relief— movement is 
: Slave mt to save themselves fro he ste Commerce » Boston Merchant! ‘To 7) : : ; Pn cove oe ea ; ; 
miinion, No, it is not ‘imaginary It is o < edidesiitieas ne ee ly eee eee 2 _— Touch Our brief, but all-expressive motto, is, (Iam carers ry has reached at length the phenomenon hundreds anc 
soak und bed hotter he ehaudoned. of the Whigs them, and you touch the apple of her eve. She |sorry it is.) from a dead language. But the | of cold water. Uitherto, it has been useful amie ond © 
\ 1 oe > . ° ° P ane , 
Ido not wish any political party auxilinriship, | ‘* Resolved. Not, as she did in regard to} {futchinsons have pretty extensively En glished principally to float boats and carry saw-mills. 


(22.) Here is error and fallacy, shrouded in 


(23) LT see that at the Iate meeting at Boston 
there was a resolve urging the revival of the cor 
porations, with allthe minutoness of a party rally 
Down to “Pown Societies.” But 


They are dead, and every 


other corporation of them will soon be dead also 


before election 


they will not rally. 


Whig Party to theirs 


ean take abundant eare of 


Both of them towethe ei Trade is meommoded, and the back of the 


iW 


I the polities, \s | Bay State's cupidity is up. She sent a solemn 


between them, if Lwere to deeide, in reference | Colonizationist, as respectable ‘1s Respectab: He 
to their / bearings on humanitv. TP} tv, eould possibly be, and get its foot down, 
ey, to White Siig a 


But Lwant not the co-operation of either searcely ever withdrawn from the vanes of pub- | 


should preter Demoeratic ‘ ‘judicious man’’—ene whose we “ 


more excellent without limit, —like the flight of} 


WORDS OF CHEER--_ 


d into its intol-| Relreshing as the sound of water-falls in the 


the Eagle, whose aun is the'sun in heaven, and 
whose mighty eve gazes undazzl 


erable centre. upward into the | desert, have come to me from every anti-slavery 


So pu ho we 


lorions denths ofthe «reat central orb of ‘Pruth, | quarter, within and without New-Haimpshire, 


| during the ofherwise dreary past winter.  Sick- 


ry agitation, 


oe in the Anti-Slavery Movement. [desire no party [slavery in the District of Columbia, — to amuse | jt, in their mighty song, of which this **strange| They are discovering, it is good to drink and ; ; 
a scholastically ordered period Phe reader 5 Pa : . : Ts _ } | : mp this nation by 
° nterposition I wish the Democratic Party to | her handful of anti-slivery voters but in real] device’? is the burden. It means. onward — up-| wash in, and it is fust taking the place of Rum, ; <' 
must unravel it. : | ’ BES its centre, 1s 
' ittend to their own political business ind the | earnest, ward —- higher vet —-better vet more and| long known as a necessary of life. 


an enfranchi: 
testimony. | 
who does no! 
ancient spirit 
devoted hear 
—what but a 


Where are the 2000 and over, of which the re- or of the governnient, in any shape, — neither lie opinion,—a noble old) Lawyer—she sent him | WORCESTER CO. A. 8S. SOCTETY-- | ness, be trayal, bitter disappointment — coming growing up d 
porta used to speak Dead, and all the adhe-|of Arniv, Navy, Congress, — nor of Court down to: Carolina to assert the rights) of trade in| Tfolds its meeting at Worcester, on the ISth in- lat a time when, worn down and nerveless, I was indefatigable 
renta of corporation—almost—dead with them. | And Pqwant no vere politieal party. if there js [that lowest of all its departments in’ Massaehn-| stant I have been kindly asked, by active poorest able to encounter them — had overpow- form meetin¢ 
And no more are forming. Whathas been done | any thing political to be done in Anti-Slivery, [setts estimation, a *feolored cook.’ Tle took his | friends there, to attend it With all my heart I }ered me quite, for ought I know, but for these out the vast 


for the cause has not been done ‘under their aus- | either ef the parties now existing will be elad te Ibeautitul voung daughter along with him, for the |would, if { did not fear, in the present state of | notes of sympathy from the true, old anti-slavery of sin-ridden 
os” br ( l ils anda he f tls t a} ' j ? ’ ! p | ‘ ; : P . . 

pices —but by iudividaals, East el i do it whenever doi it will vive them the |benetit of the soft climate of the slave country, mv health and voice, to venture into a meeting ihearts. IT bless them, in the name of our com- show, but t 

| F | ® . . . 

though, in some instanees, under corporate nate vovernient of the country. No ae party ean lson re ‘eipt from the Colonization Society of |} should want to say a@ word if | found myself} mon, elorious and loving Humanity, And my wine Christi 

And unless individiality ia substituted for corpo | do at, till then, aud when prirty do it, } S100, showing that he had no designs on the pow ima ** free meeting’’: as a meeting in| assailants | here take occasion to forgive—one successful e: 

rate agency, the movement will die out and dis it will not be. ; but will have |** peculiar institation’’—and down he went Worcester will naturally be at this time, — And|and all. And if Lhave done aught to any of and her par 


chp pear Third Party is the only living corporate | beeu already don Slavery will have dis ip- | But Slavery is no respecter of persons. She Thaven't the dreath for it. | the m, of wrong, let them forgive it, for their own to any exten 

form of aetion that can exist, and that will be | peared, long before a majority of th people sh warned him out of town, and talked of Eyneh T lament the time | have desecrated and pros-| sakes, for ** it is more blessed to’ jo give, haa tio aha 

shortlived. have tarned decisively agaist it Justice | Poor Sanmmel Hoar—he became cheap | tituted, at these artificr il convocations,— where than to receive’’—forgiveness or any thing else. revival?’ N 

24.) Witness the barbarous assault) on th ‘Tex Annexation may harm the Anti-Slavery [there as any other man. He pleaded * nat | speeches are made, according to rule. l have | : contrary; fo 
Herald of Freedom! An assault, that will cost) Movement, by driving the Whig Party into it guilty’? to the charge of abolitionism, in their bar | sometimes been nortified at my want of ability | “VOICE OF THE FREE.” et { “ j 
every one engaged in it, his'Anti-slavery lite | hie co-operation of some of the abolitionists in pene and streets, with all the misgivings of a-| to make a speec h. Lamnow proud of it. Since as-| A name sent us kindly by some free voice at nnn hod 

(25.) What is this assault on the New Hamp nose, - the recount Nitical meeting there } poor traverser in the Boston police court.—He | certaiming the cause,— and since expert neing | Dover, for the revived paper. It ts a fine name ee 

my ; : igainst ‘Poxns, sh prone men are to run | showed his receipt for the $100—and all that, |the life-giving influences of * Free Meeting,’ | —-and perhaps better than the old one——but it , S 


shire Anti-Slavery Society and the Herald 


Freedom, but an ‘attack’ on account of ‘men 


sures,’ and this frat r/ stigimatizing of the mw 


into polit haunels 


William Llovd Garrison | bat all would not avail. The South was as im- 
Was sent to the great) political Anti-'Texas meet- | prartiaal as Fate. Tle had to take his ‘frighted 


ing, | understand, as a delegate, from one of the | q ‘ughter, poor gal—his receipt for his $100,— 


where every body is eloquent, and no human] gtrikes me, at the present, that when our name 


heart can fail of mighty utterance, | am quite! js plundered from us,—and more than that, 
gratified and flattered at the recollection of the | when the right to have one is haughtily denied 


And the peoy 
this—-especis 
of it. One 


dy of the abolitionista, as monoma? . ; : ne “ . | fl e ‘ eo . . 
“9 rad , | es , volitical wards of the eity I have no objection | his Bay State Comunasion, and come home again, | 8#gnal failures, whenever [ undertook to mingle} ys, by corporation’s despots, the first * free ever olessed 
their advocacy ol ‘bree eeting bor whe . ' . af " sd at . ° 9 | : ; i. : , 

: ; eel to ‘Texas being annexe ‘ olitical Union of lto the wintry No And served just right in the stage performances of corporation’s meet-| yoice’? we should utter, should be, in the name of in this pleas: 
William Lloyd Garrison bestows that taunt on) yg, Aa ee ae i : F Bits ; tom 

, ease Gon ' they annex all the | both he and the Old Commonwealth. What ‘6 The Herald of Freedom.’ perenne 


me, he virtually bestows it upon nine tenths of 


Continent, South America as wellas North. In 


jbusiness liad she to be sending her solemn com- 


. } 
ings. And our eloquent friends, who can speak | 
ee 
in spite of shackles, — whose activity and skill | 


no more abot 


the abolitionists of the country, whose peel ee ee : . : i 
j | my view fewer ¢ se military Govern- | pissioners down there, to disturb an institution [ao run a race on stilts, or on snow-shoes, even,| QuR Paper. The enemy will not charge it, than se m 
on that sabject. are o« / rf Sy owi ‘ nie wa aa Rosh AG)as | : . : : : | Wi ; wa " 
mer ait uth, the better But my ( ountry she is hand ir glove with! Who is he, that she if they would only quit their stilts, and cast off upon us the exhibition of a brilliant one by y They do kno 
Th rt wily ord but Corp 2 the Wor : h includes "I's Dobie | » : — dia he - ; otters | « 
t At vow ds --bu I is the World Which meludes Tea l tol should agitate the whole slave Systems in behalf their rackets, and discharge all their fetters, of sample. A dull beginning. 
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REVIVALS. 


i y ceneral c laintamong | 
There is a very gene ral complainta g | 


the American churches that there 
The ‘showers of grace’ which ef| 


are no‘re-| 


vivals.’ 
old used now and then to deluge the secta- 
rian fields seem to be withheld, and a gen- 


eral dearth prevails throughout the land.— 
'This complaint is made in sadness and sin- 
rity by some—and in cant and hypocrisy 


But whatever the motives of 


ce 
by others. 
those who make it,it is remarkably true.— 
Tatil the last few years, nearly every town 
and city in the land was subjected to the 
ical visitation of these sectarian agita- 
tions. Day after day,and night after night, 
the deluded multitudes would gather togeth- 
» their houses of worship and enact their 


period 


eril 
religious tragedies in the most solemn and 





imposing manner which priestly ingenuity 


and monkish superstition could invent. In} 


the great name of Christ—that serene and 


truthful spirit—and in the name of his 
cheerful and invigorating faith, the poor 


deluded people were engaged in the most 


noisy and disgusting performances,by which 


annually,lfundreds and thousands were hur- 


ried into premature graves,or the darker} 
confines of hopeless insanity. Cunning] 
men were trained in Sunday schools, and 
theological seminaries, and clerical studies, | 


to conduct the machinery necessary to get 





up, and managea religious ‘revival —and| 


° - t hev 
fearful indeed was the mastery which they) 
attained Overthe human = passions. Lan-| 


guage is incompetent to give the remotes! 


idea of the influence which these people| 
exerted over their simple and unsusp cting| 
victims. And the means used was as un-] 
natural and gross, as the proposed end. 
The most solemn and unearthly countenan- 
ces were cultivated by the priests and their 
Jay-colleagues with as much care and skill 
as a modern beau cultivates his whiskers, 
ora modern belle her bishop. The tone 
of voice was also artfully studied,—until it} 
reached the most gloomy and sepulchral | 
pitch; and the eyes were subjected toa 
sort of ecclesiastical drill in horrible keeping | 
with the rest of these foolish and inhuman 


‘exercises.’ And this ridiculous farce was 


daily and hourly rehearsed for the  pur- 


pose of saving souls! Yes, men would 
lilt up their disfigured faces to ‘heaven,’ and | 
in the most dismal tone drawl out stupid | 
and unmeaning prayers and exhortations 
by the hour together,—frightening the weak 
and witless out of all sense of propriety,and | 
‘making a nuisance of the blessed air’ by 
their hideous noises—and call itall christian- 
ty! And many of them were honest in it 
and really believed that such religious 
hubbubs were just what Christ delighted | 
in. The pries/s, asa general thing, knew | 
better.—but getting up and bringing cut} 
these nocturnal tragedies was their profes- | 
sion,—and so thev followed it,—just as| 
hangmen and butchers follow theirs, 
Thanks to the healthful and invigorating 


reforms of the day such ‘fantastic tricks} 


are not likely to profane ‘high heaven’ again 
for the present. The priests here and else-| 
where, are altemting to revive them,but it} 
cannot be done. I know they are necessary 
to the existence and power of the priesthood, | 
but this wont alter the matter,—for doth | 
must go, 

To those true souls who love their race, | 


and who really long for a revival of Chris-| 


tianity, IT would say this nation is in the 
midst of such a revival and its indications] 
are all about us. The great Washingtonian | 


movement is a Christian revival by which 


hundreds and thousands have been born 
again, and ‘born of water.’ The anti-slave- 
ry agitation, which seems to have grasped 
this nation by either pole and shaken it to 
its centre, isa Christian revival, as many] 
an enfranchised spirit will bear cheerful | 
testimony. The non-resistance cause.— | 
who does not know that it has revived the 
ancient spirit of Christ in manya noble and 
devoted heart? The moral-reform friends. 
—what but a revival of the purest faith is 


growing up daily beneath their despised but 
indefatigable labors? In fine what do the re- | 
form meetings which are going on through- 
out the vast extent of this country in behalf 
ofsin-ridden and chureh-ridden Humannty, 
show, but that a healthful revival of gen- 
uine Christian truth isin the ‘full tide of 
successful experiment.’’ True the church 
and her pampered priesthood do not engage | 
toany extentin this revival. But what 
does this show? That itis not a Christian 


movement. 


l|advertisement: 


THE 


—for itis interfering with their ‘craft,’ 
‘ - | 
indeed, actually destroying it—and they | 


are in perfect agony. Parsons Cooke (our 


| Calvinist priest) feels so bad, that he has 


just issued a dismal little pamphlet to show 
that modern reformers are ‘ Anabaptists’— 


as if (the stupid fellow) he could frighten 
the people by a mere name This great 
national revival to which I have alluded is | 
fast spreading over the earth—and nor | 
priest nor pelitician can arrest its progress. 
Let every true man, and woman, avail| 
himself of the ‘refreshing season,’ and im- 
prove the present hour to do something for | 
humanity.—Every one can do something, | 
the humblest, most. Itis nota revival of | 


‘principalities and powers,’ but of the sim- 


| ple truth as manifested in the ordinary du-| 


HERALD OF 


aiding slaves lo escape. 


Another Prisoner 


A female named Susan Yates, was arrest- 


mo, and committed to jailon the charge of 
This makes the | 
ninth. 

Scme person reported to the amiable poet | 


Tasso that a malicious enemy spoke ill 


lof him to all the world. ‘ Let him perse- | 


vere,” said Tasso; “this rancor gives me| 
no pain. How much better is it that he| 
should speak ill of meio all the world 
than that all the world should speak ill of 


him to me.” 


Solicit Subscribers. 
There will be no better time for the 


friends of this paper to make an effort to| 


extend its circulation among their neigh- 


FREEDOM. 


Se TR TE ST 


on < ie depots of the under- 


cround Railroad are very many along the 


. . > ' } . 
ed in St-Louis, Missouri, on the 16th ulti-|) ..b< of the Ohio river. 


" > Something of the spirit and temper with 


}which the people of Kent icky receive Cassius 


M. Clay’s proposition to est tblish an anti-slavery 

paper in that State, may be rg ithered from the 

ex tracts below from two of their leading papers. 
From the Levington Observer. 


Our readers will find in our columns a 


| Prospectus of a new paper to be started short- 
ily in this City 


under the superintendence 
lof gentlemen. the chief of whom we take 


\to be the gentleman whose name is signed | 1 4 
|they are in no mood for exultation. They 


|to the prospectus, 

We do not pretend to question the clear 
lconstitutional right or Mr. C. M. Cray and 
his associates to establish a Press devoted 
to this orany other purpose,connected with 
ithe moral, religious and political condition 


. ‘- l le ‘ . ’ Wse , 
tres of every day life, and so the most gen- | bors, than the.present. With a little effort, | of the country. But when Mr. Clay lays 


tle spirit is Sest qualified for its service. 


| has none of the ‘pomp and circumstance, of 


State or sect affairs. It does not come ‘with 


It} we might have a subscription that would |down as a postulate that 


not only promptly sustain the publication, 
but give bread to the Editor — and thus do 


“the time has 
come when a large and respectabie party, if 
nota majority of the people are prepared to 


take this subject up,” we incline to think 


observation.’ But the ‘revival’ of which 1 | away entirely with the need of Donations. | that he will find upon making the experi- 


speak is a strong, steady, undercurrent of 


sound thought and feeling,swaying the uni- 


}verse with its mighty tide, and yet as qui- 


et as the falling of the dew or the upspring- 
ing of the grass.—/lenru Clapp. 
a ee 


THE PRINTER'S SCRAPS. 


| Bxchauyes. 


Brethren of the press who see fit to ex- 
change with us, will please be careful and 
direct to * Jhe Herald of Freedom.” 

Old Subscribers. 

We send this paper to many of the sub- 

scribers to the old Herald—carefully omit- 


Those who do not wish to be 


| considered as subscribers, will please return 


the paper immediately; the names of 
those who do not return, we shall enter 
upon our new books, 

New Subscribers. 

Mr.Garrison’s prophecy that not one in ten 
ut our former friends would take the new 
paper, ts likely to prove as the prophecies 
of many prophets who have gone before 
him. Almost every Prospectus that bas 
been returned, brings us more Subscribers 
than we had in the respective towns on the 
old list. For instance: Great Falls 15, 
Worcester 20, and a promise of more, 
Dover 43, Henniker 15, Providence 17, Mil- 


ford 27, and Concord, where we are | 


jot Oregon! 


We earnestly commend this work of solicit- 
ing subscribers, to the immediate altention 
of our friends everywhere. 

John Pierpont 

Has recently visited Exeter, Goffstown, 
Sutton, Weare, and some other towns in 
their neighborhood, and delivered Tetmper- 
ance and Anti-Slavery Lectures. 

A Meeting House turned into an Armory. 

In the centre of the town of Gardner, 
Mass., there stand near together two 
‘*meeting-houses.” A new military com- 
pany has been recently organized in the 


neighborhood, and the town have appoint- 


proposal to convert one of these Churches in- 
foan Armory, for the accomodation of the 
new company! Rather shocking at first 
thought, but on the whole nothing very 
strange. 
Amusing. 


‘To see in some of the papers Jong, prosy 


articles to prove, by reference to musty proposai to provide for the gradual and con-} 


parchoients and agreements with thieving 


}mouarchies, to whom belongs the territory 


seem that land everywhere belonged to 
those who first go and live upon it, while 
they did live upon it and no longer, as 


much as was necessary for their support 


ment that he reckons without his host. 


In our judgment, Mr. Clay has taken 


the very worst time that he could to begin 
l the agitation of his great and delicate sub- 
ject, even for the accomplishment of This 
object; since itis an admitted truth that 
the fanatical crusade which has been waged 
by Northern Abolitionists against the in- 
stitution of slavery, which never, in any 


i ! . 
rree, concerned them, has produced a 


des l 
. gee ‘ 
state of feeling in the minds of slave-hold- 


ers any thing but propitious to the slave or 
his liberation. 

Itisthe opinion of many, that but for 
this wicked sect which has sprung up in the 
North, Kentucky would ere now have been 
a non-slaveholding State. In that epinion 


we cannot say that we concur; but every 


. = add « mtitoae & aka . ep ; e , $ } 7 . 
} ting all whom we suppose unfriendly to our ed a committee to take into consideration a/ may of observation knows thatthe course 


of these fanaties has been to produce a deep 
feeling of indignation in the minds of slave- 
(holders against the impudent sect, anda 
stern determination to yield vothing so long 
is they are insulted and menaced by these 
lawless and unconstitutiona! proceedings. 
Itisatthis very time, when the spirit 
of resentment rages with deep intensity, 
that Mr. Clay comes forward with his 


tucky. We do not believe that the country 
is at all with him on the question,and hence 


J{ common sense had any-| we deprecate its agitation now as we did in| From Abraham Folsom, Dover, ae - 
| thing to do with the question, it would 1/1840 and ’41, when it was madeto cut so | 


lconspicious a figure in the local polities of | 


the county of Fayette, growing out of the 
icelebrated act of 1833 to prevent the impor- 
tation of any more slaves into the State. 

| We makethese remarks not to discour- 


99 7 InNse ac > a i al P of - Ba = 
“known,” and where we “couldn’t get a | 09 sense aside, and agree that the whole | never sees an obstacle in the way, aud we 


single subscriber,” 90, and 50 more will be territory belongs to some particular nation |do not know any ose whom under other 


added ina fortnight: and even off in Mys- 
tic, the very extremity of Connecticut, 
30, and a capital letter accompanying, 
Whipple, an 


The prospect of success 


from Jonathan unknown 
friend pe rsonally, 
s good and the opportunity never sur- 
passed, 
A Singular Notice 

The New Orleans Black List has this 
* Detained in the gaol of 
St. John the Baptist, a negro named Nero.” 
What a strange application of names! 

~ The Subscribers to this paper should 

be careful not to Jet one be destroyed ; and 
if they do not intend to bind them, should 
hand them to their neighbors, or send them 
to their absent friends. Single papers may 
do much good in the way of procuring sub- 


scribers and in extending a knowledce ot 


|; our principles. 


An unwise man, 

The Slanderer, who tells tales for the 
sake of giving his enemy an opportunity of 
proving him a liar. 

Slaves Free 

The Randolph Wil! Case has gone in 
favor of the freedom of his slaves, three 
hundred in nutnber, who are to have bee 


| sides,330,000 anda year’s wages. It is said 


land will be purchased for them in Texas. 
‘President Polk and his Slaves. | 

The London Punch thus notices our new | 
President, and that small error of his in| 
holding a few of his poor and humble coun- 
trymen in brute bondage: 


The New England Puritan tells us, and | 
ina manner that would induce us to be-| 
lieve that Pratse Gop Bargpones was its 
editor, some “facts respecting Mr. Pork,” 
the new American President. 
that Mr. Poik,*in the walks of private 
Ife,’ is highly respected ; “that he is : 
slaveholder indeed, but not, as has been of: | 


dollars, 4 PART ONLY 18 INVESTED IN 
SLAVES.” How beautiful are the soft- 


ening tints of iniquity! Mr. Pork os 





revival? Nota whit ofit, but the exact 
contrary; for from time immemorial the 
ehurch and the priesthood have ridden 
rough-shod over the interests of humanity 
—esteeming that their divine prerogative. 
And the people are getting to understand 


this—-especially in Lynn. Why, just think 


a slaveholder, but nota rich slaveholder. 

He only dabbles a little in human biood and 
bones; heis not a wholesale dealer in 
God's image ; he turns a cent or so, where 
other meu turn a dollar, and therefore he 
may be looked upon —~ and indulgence | 
claimed for him accordingly—as a sort of 
amateur human flesh-merchant, nota reg- | 
ular trader. True it is, that Mr. Ponk has 





of it. One of the greatest ‘revivals’ which 
ever olessed the earth, is going on just now 
in this pleasant town (Lallude to the great 
temperance revival) and the clergy know 


slaves ; 
of the notorious excuse of the frail lady, | 
“they are” very ‘little ones,” 


£ Post. ; 
Geo. Bradburn, in an anti-slavery lecture 


) ance of the paper, 


of men, in that case lL am extremely anxi- 
ous to know by what process of reasoning 
it can be proved that the territory does not 
belong to the Jndians. The papers lav 
great stress upen the point,who saw it first? 
If that be the test, certainly the Indians 
have it.— Work 
The Gallows 


Some six weeks ago a poor fellow was 


ingman’s Ltdrouc ate. 


hung in Worcester. Not ten days after, and 
} 
| 


mostin the very street where the execu- 


tion took place, another murder was com- 


mitted. And to-day we read in the papers | 


that another capital crime has been committ- 
ed in Millbury, a neighboring town to Wor- 
cester, Yet men are toclish enough to talk 
of the Gallows-tree as a preventive of 
crime. 
‘ David's Sling ” 

Is the well-chosen name of a sensible 


! ! y 
little paper that has been kindly sentus for 


a few weeks past from Gardiner, Maine.— | 


lts pebbles are wisely seleeted and thrown 


with a dexterous arm. James Arrinedon 


| Clay, Editor and Publisher. 


E. W. Capron 


This generous-hearted brother has pro- | 


|cured many subscribers for the Herald, in 


Western New York,and written many very 


acceptable articles for its columns. [ had 


' | 
esteemed ita privilege to send him the pa- | 


per without charge, On Parker Pillsbury’s 
assuming the care of the Herald, friend Ca- 
pron wrote him, requesting the discontinu- 


Pillsbury published the 


;) — ‘ 
| letter replying to it with the taunt that Ca- 


pron had not paid for those he had already 


received, 
} 


his article containing the taunt was putin 


BS ht.? = . 
Pillsbury was ioformed before 


for his paper, but that in both instances the | 


payment was objected to by me. I[un- 


(0 give it an insertion in his paper. This 
statement, | think I owe tomy friend C, 
Cassius M. Clay 

Mr, Clay has already obtained 300 sub- 
scribers for his proposed anti-slavery paper, 
in his own city of Lexington—and 259 jn 
Cincinnati. Great success to him. 


| A Decision Reversed. 


lhe slave recently given up by the decis- 


ion ol a Southern Court in Cincinnati, to 


but possibly he may avail himself| the man claiming ta be his master,has taken | bold spirit’ aniaared oy the burning araor 


the case into his own hands—or rather teet 


and reversed the decision. When near 


| Portsmouth, Ohio,on their way to Virginia, | for ‘liberty or death.’ And it seems strang- 


No more about it, and care nomore about] in this town, a few -venings since, spoke of while the master was asleep, the man ran 


a than so many lamp-posts. [ say wrong.| the Boston Morning Pos: 
he and care ; 
ydo know about it, and care about it] jen post, not fit tohitch a Jack Ass to.” 


- as ‘a poor rot- | 


away. Five hundred dollars reward is of- 


‘fered for his recapture. He will probably 


circums*ances we should welcome to the 
Editorial Corps with more cordiality than 
Mr, Clay, but to apprise him, in advance, 
that, from our observation and reflection, 


he is embarked ina very hopeless undertak- | 


ing. 


Fro n the La wisville Jour al, 
Cassius M. Cray. 
in our columns to-day the prospectus of a 
new weekly paper to be published in Lex- 
ington, by Cassius M. Clay, to be called 
the “True American.”’ This paper is_ to 
be “*devoted to gradual and constitutional 
emancipation.” 


evil, and think that Kentucky can never 


attain that high and desirable prosperity | 
for which nature destined her, so long as} 


slavery exists within her limits. The,True 
American” will, as we understand its ob- 


ject, reflect the opinions of this very large 
land respectable class of our citizens. ‘That 


it will be most ably conducted we have no| 
ldoubt, independent of the gifted and heroic | 


leditor, it will be contributed to by many of 


the most eminent citizens of the Common- 
lwealth. To ail those who wish to subscribe 
for sucha paper,we recommead the True 
Americag,” as it will undoubtedly be all 


that they can desire such a journal to be. 


| TEXAS, 

| =6Texas is virtually admitted into the Un- 
lion by a voie of 27 to 25. All the Demo- 
feratsand three Whigs voted for it,—and 
lall the rest of the Whigs against it. 

This important result’ was received with 
| profound silence, Comment is unnecessary. 
lilt is socommon a thing—being almost 
}universal —for slavery to triumph in the 
| councils of the nation, that none of its 


ing me to the least astonishment, 
lis the principal element in our political 
composition and of course must have its 
fown way, its demands upon the North 


may as well be met with a good face, for 


We hear} type, that Capron had twice offered to pay | they are always inexorable and there is not 


l moral stamina enough, eveo if there were 
jthe disposition, to resistthem. Wearea 
nation of slaves. There is no escaping from 


ten stated in the papers, one of the richest | derstand that Capron has written to Pills- | this conviction, and we may as well own 
‘ ( « A¥le tp 'p , : } ‘ . } j oecker ve lou ’ rhe 
and most exte nsive slaveowners in the} bury in reply to his article, but he refuses) UP» It isa mockery to eallus by any high- | 
} State: thathe may be worth some 25,000 


ername. When we shall be lifted up from 
this ignominious position, aud how, ts 
| known only to God. Sureit is that just 
now the prospect is dark enough Scare 
a ray of light shines among the thick cloud 


which envelope as. For one | believe that 


jthe country is destined to be rent tn twain 


by civil commotion, The only wonder ts 


ithat we have es ped it so jong It seems 
falmosta miracle that with the lightot our 
learly histor hining upon th land all 
its stirring associitions Iresh im sQ many 


bosoms.it seems almost ameracle that some 
: 

jofa Washington or a Henry, bas not call- 
ed upon the slaves of this country to rise 
lagainst their inhuman masters and strike 
er sull that the poor negroes have manifest- 
ied such unheard of enduranee,—an endur- 
lance, by the way, (the virtue of which is at 
least questionable. 


stitutional emancipation of slaves in Ken-| 


j 
| 
lace Mr. Clay, for we know very well that} 


and no more. But suppose we set com-| 
; _ et com-| his ardent and enthusiastic temperament| 


' 
Our readers will find | 


There are many of the| 
wisest, best, and most patriotic men in the| 
State whoregard slavery as a monstrous| 


modern achievements js capable of mov-| 
Slavery | 


There has been no time within the last 
ten years when 1 should have been surprised 
by an insurrection wider in its extent, and 
bloodier in its character, than any which 
appears upon the pages of history. Every 
night [am pre pared to see the sky reddened 
by the flames of a Southern conflagration. 
or hear it pierced by the maddening cry ot 
civil war, The Anti-Slavery movement Is 
to be baptized in blood.-—-Not that its true 
friends will resort to the vengeful sword, 
but that they will be made to feel it. 

The admission of Texas 1s a startling 
fact in our history, and is pregnant with 
the most frightful results. The slavehold- 
ers feel this to such an extent that though 
itisone of their greatest achievements, 


dread, in their present delicate situation, 
everything which has the least tendency to 


‘continue the ‘plundering agitation’ about 


slavery; for they know that the thunders 
of that agitation are to wake up the drow- 
sy North, andits lightnings to scathe the 
guilty South. But their dreading this agi- 
tation will have no tendency to stave it off; 
for although the political and religious 
priests at the North are with them, and are 
bent on choking every man who dare open 
his mouth in behalf ot the slave, still the 
intrepid army of freemen,though small and 
despised, will keep this whole nation ina 
ferment until there is nut a slave within its 
borders. And inasmuchas_ the admission 
of Texas will add fuel to this fire I am glad 
it is admitted, for its flames will thus burn 
up brighter, andextend further than they 
have ever done, and the slaveholders shall 
fly before its hot approach as the frightened 
traveller before the fire on the prairies. 
The Pioneer. 


7*We wonder if Senator Bagbey of Ala- 
bama, every “humbles himself” so much 
as to take his paltry pittance of eight dollars 
a day. The chivalry have a wonderful 
jantipathy to di¢dle things. In South Caro- 
lina itseems they use no cents. When 
Britis aristocracy receives change in the 
shops of Regent street,the copper is handied 
to it done up in paper, and the said aristoc- 
racy is frequently tuo dainty to open the 
pasty parcel, and so gives it, without tak- 
ing off the paper,tothe next beggar. But 
South Carolina aristecracy takes no copper 
change any way. ‘The charity it bestows 
upon the poor is therefore made up of gold 
and silver—or kicks.— Emancipator. 
a 
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PROSPECTUS 

FOR 

“THE TRUE AMERICAN,” 


| A‘number of Kentuckians, slaveholders and others 

propose to publish inthe City of Lexington, a paper de 
|} Voled Lo getdual and constitutional enuineipation, so as 

itsoue definite time to plaice our State upon the firm, 
} safe and just basis of liberty, ‘The time has come when 
| alarge and respectable party, if net a majority of the 
| people are prepared to take this subject up, and act so as 
| to secure the end proposed, Without injustice to any, bus 
A press is only necesaary to give 
| concentrated effort and tinal suceess by free conference 
}of opinion and untrammeled discussion, 
We propose toact asa State party, not to unite with 

any party, State or National; ereepting aid and encour 
j agement from the lovers of liberty of all parties, we 

shall treat them with studied courtesy and forbearance, 
SOtarasitiiey be consistent with the integrity of the 
| priuciples whieh govern us 
| [tis not proposed thateur members should cut loose 
from theieold party assecthations The press under our 
} control will wppeal temperately bot firmly to the intes- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eminent benefit to all 
| 


ests and the reason, not to the passions, of our people: 
weshailtake care rigidly to respectthe legal rights of 
others, because we jntend to mamtain our own. We 
j shall attempt to sustaniio good faith the © freedom of the 
jpress.”? Whoilst our organ will conscrentiously vindicate 
indaphold the Christian morality in ethics, and consti 
tutional republicanism im all things concerning buman 


wtion: believing with Jelerson, that there is no error 
| so datverous but that icuay be left safely to the combat 
of Treason, we utterly repudiate that) false philosophy 
ind tine serving expediency which caters to the tyran 


ny of opinion by excluding from the press w hatever does 
}rnoteuit the fastidious taste of “patrons’’—our readers 
|shatl not be our masters; if they love not truth, they 
may go elsewhere Phe times callfor Janguage plain, 
bold, and true —our cause ts cood—our press shall be inde 
pendent or cease to exist—designed to accomplish great 


Purposes, Oy licate principles of interest to all man 
kind, it shall subserve the elevation of no man, disdain 
personal denu u,and share the glory of tts tri 
tinphs among ts supporters A native born Kentuck 


ian has eogaged to edit™' the True American,” and as 
his opinions and tee ius are expressed in the above out 
line of party action, he willbe ontrammelled in’ hisio 
depencde so long ashe is futthtul to the principles of 
i ' | 


he Trae Ainerican’? will he published weekly, im 





{ Lexington, Kent Ky, dud tl is proposed te 
tembniwce a The Instled COMMON Di NeW spipees > 
spechilly wailhit regard the high place whieh labor Reba 
no the economy f nature tnd losist pon its enjoy ment 
tlatedistribation of the products of capital The 
size and appearin i the paper shall be as studtomsly 
t mutog aia tits is Hs ieaos will allow 
Cenhs Pwod mand fifty cents per annum, pay- 
aller in tv t 
! ny person oreluh, taking five copies, ten dollara 
Numbers seat to persons not having onee paid, to be 
regarded as gratuitous 
Adveriisements it rding toa current mtes 
Bank notes ol par value received tromall parts of the 
t hut Kentucky paper will be preferred letters 
tot cted to the nudersigoed, post paid in all cases, 
The first nomber wall be issued ubeut the lst of June, 
indall subscribers are desired lo send tn their names by 
the firstof May nex 
cC.M.CLAY, 
On half of himself and others 
Lexin,ton, Feb, 19, 1815, 
Wim. C, Bell, Exa., ty our sole agent for this 
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POETRY. | custome :d to look up to, though I had | all mortification of old prejudices, and | 
: occasion to see that great discoveries | all springing up of new, nobody in the | 
|were received or rejected by him on|world would undertake to say I was) 
evidence on| wrong in se eking even recovery by any 
rested, He | harmless means, when every hope was | 
‘threw himself back in his chair when I} given up by all: and it was not recov-| 
| began my story, exc laiming, ‘‘Is it) ery that was in my thoughts, but only |} 
possible that you are bit by that non-|solace. It never prese nted itself to me | 


From the Dublin Nation 
BE PATIENT. 
Be patient, Oh, be patient! put your ear agaiust 


the earth 


jother grounds than the 
| which their pretensions 


Listen there bow noiselessly the germ o’the seed has 


birth ; E ° ; 
How set ie and gently it upheaves its little | Sense >? On my detailing the amount! as possible that disease so long and| 
an ai of testimony on which I believe d what | deeply fixed could be removed; and ] 
ay, 


the | I was telling, he declared, as he fre-| was perfectly sincere in saying, that the 
| quently did afterward, that if he saw | utmost 1 looked for was release from 
the incidents himself, he would not be- | my miserable dependence on opiates. 
lieve them; he would sooner think him-| Deep as are my obligations to my faith- 
oe os tale and the whole company mad than| ful and skilful medic al friend, for a long 
Must have their silent undergrowih,mustuncersroNn"| admit them. ‘This declaration did me | course of humane effort on his part, no 
esate ee Sn ly ep oP though, of course, it gave me|one kindness of his has touched me so 
| con¢ern. ‘It showed me that I must| se nsibly as the grace with which he 
|keep my mind free, and observe and | | met my desire to try a means of which 
| de scide inde pendently, as there could| he had no knowledge or opinion, and 
|be neither help nor hindrance from| | himself brought over the Mesmerist un-| 
Be patient,Oh, be patient: go and watch the wheat- | minds self-exiled in this way from the} ‘der whom the first trial of my suscepti- | 
region of evidence. From that time| bilities was made. 
So imperceptibly, that ye can mark nor change, nor} till June last, I was, as I have said, a| Last winter I wrote to two friends in| 
three ; _ | believer in Mesmerism on testimony. | London, telling them of my desire to| 
Day after day—day after day, till the ear is fully ‘The reason why I did not qualify | l try mesmerism, and entreating them to| 
myself for belief or disbelief on evi-| be on the watch to let me know if any 
|dence was a substantial one From |one came this way of whose aid I might | 


Till it parts the seareely broken ground, and 


blade stands up in the day! 


Be patient, Oh, be patient! the germs of mighty 


thought, 


be wrought ; | 
: | good; 

grass appear, 
Oar land shall be 


time shall be here. 


ith Liperty, the blade | 





green W 


ears grow! 





grown; 


And then, 


again, day after day, till the ripened field | 


is brown. | the early summer of 1859, ‘I was a|avail myself. They watehed for me a 
Be patient, Oh, be patient! though yet our hepes| prisoner from illness. My recovery |and one made it a business to gain all| 

are green, now, by means of mesmeric treatment/the information she could on my _ be- 
The harvest-fields of Freedom shall be crowned with| alone, has given me the most thorough | half; but nothing was actually done, or| 


knowledge possible that Mesmerism is| seemed likely to be done,when in June | 
true, a sudden opening for the experiment 
This is not the place in which to give | was made, without any effort of my own, 
any details of disease. It will be suf-|and on the 22d 1 found myself, for the | 
ficient to explain in order to render my | first time, under the hands of a M les-| 
i story intelligible, that the internal dis-| merist. 
S LETTERS) ease, under which I have suffered, ap-| It all came about easily and natural-| 


the sunny sheen 


? 


fe ri pening ! be ripening ! mature your silent way, 


Till the whole broad Jand is toneued with fire, on 
Freedom’s harvest-day ! 
Er 
fRMesmerism. 


ITARRIET MARTINEAU’S 


NumBe_er I. }pears to nave been coming on for|ly at last. I had letters,—several 
Tynemovurn, Noy. 12. |many years; that after warnings of|the course of ten days,—one relating 


It is important to society to know | f failing aa 
whether Mesmerism is true. The re-|looke d, I broke down, 
vival of its pretensions from age to age| abroad in June 1839;—that I sank low-| ment, o 
makes the negative of this question ap-| er and lower for three years after my | meric sleep without causing pain ;—one 
pear so improbable, and the affirmative | return, and remained nearly stationary | from an invalid friend, ignorant of mes- 
involves anticipations so vast, that no|for two more, preceaing last June.|merism, who suggested it to meas a 
testimony of a conscientious witness} During these five years, I never felt | pis aller;—and one from Mr. and Mrs 
can be unworthy of attention. single hour. I} Basil Montagu, who, supposing me an} 
capable of aflording testimony ; but neveren-|unbeliever, yet related to methe case 


which I carelessly over-|a case in which a surgeon, a near rela- 
while travelling | tive of mine, had to his own astonish- 
perated on a person in the mes-| 


1 am! wholly at ease for one 


now seldom had severe pain ; 


aod all personal considerations must|tire comfort. A besetting sickness,al-|of Ann Vials, and earnestly pressed | 
give way before the social duty of im-| most disabling me from taking food for) upon me the expediency of a trial:— 


at the same time, Mr. Spencer fi 
session. | being at Neweas tle lecturing, my 

Those who know Mesmerism to be friend went out of curiosity, 
true from their own experience are now/|to a life passed between my bed and so-| was impressed by what he saw, and | 
fa. It was not till after many attempts |came to me very fullof the subject. I 
what was in my mind; and I 
a grace he 


parting the facts of which I am in pos-|two years, brought me very low ; and, — 
- ‘ther with other evils, it confined me | Hal 
}to a position of almost entire stillness— | medical 
a large number; many more, I believe 
than is at first supposed by ‘those who| at gentle 
have not attended to agreed with me that the 
Another considerable class consists of| great for any advantage gained ; and|met my wishes, and 
those who believe uponte stimony ; whol|at length it was clear that even g ing | about gratifying them. 
find it impossible not to yield credit to] down one flight of stairs was impru dent. Atthe end of tour months I was, as} 
Krom that time, I[ lay still; mal by | for as my feelings could be any war 
means of this undisturbed quitt, and|rant, quite well. My mesmerist and 1 
such an increase of opiates as kept|am not so precipitate as to conclude my 
yet extirpated, and my health 


friends | told him 


cost was too|have said above with what 
immediately set 


exercise, that my 
the subject.—| 


+ 


the long array of cases in many books, | 
and to the attestation of friends whose 
judgment and veracity they are in the 
habit of respecting. \fter these there 


remain a good many who amuse them- 


down my most discomforts, I - sease 


passed the last two years with less suf- 


urgent 


selves with observing some of the effeets| fering than the three preceding. ‘There ee because time only can prove 
of Mesmerism, calling them strange | was, however, no favorable change im|such facts. We have not yet discon- | 
and unaccountable, and then going/|the disease. Everything was done for|tinued the mesmeric treatment, and I 
away and thinking no more about them: | me that ike best medical skill and sci-| have not re-entered upon the hurry and 
and_ lastly, the great majority, who/ence could suggest, and the most inde-| bustle of the world. The case ts thus 


know nothing of the matter, and are|fatigable humanity and family affection | not complete enough for a professional | 
so little aware of its seriousness as to|devise; but dothing could avail beyond |statement. But, as Iam aware of no 
call it ‘‘a bore,’’ or to laugh at itas a| mere alleviation. My dependence on /ailment, and am restored to the full en- 
nonsense ora cheat. lopiates was desperate. My kind and/joyment of active days and nights of 


to the full use of my powers of 
as many invalids, 
illness as I 


If nonsense, it is remarkable that] vigilant medical friend—the most san-| rest, 


have vuine man lL know, andthe most bent} body and mind; and 
) 


those who most patiently and 
deeply examine should be the mi st} upon keeping his patients hopefal,—a-| stitl la 
firmly and invariably convinced of its| vowed to me last Chris and twice | have recc 
truth. If it is a cheat, it is no langh-| afterward, that he found himself com-| for guidance in the pursuit of health by 
ing matter. If large numbers of men! pelled to give up all hope of affecting | the same means, I think it right not tet 
can, age after age, be —ot doing more than keep-| delay giving a precise statement of m 
trated under such a delusion as this,|ing me up, in collateral respects, to the | own and of my 
under a wicked influence, point, This was|observation of some different manifes- 
over mind and body, it is one of the instance of another pa 
most mourntul facts in the history of! cifie medicine is taken for tient inthe same house. A further rea- 
nan, ; Without affecting the disease,}son against delay ts, that it would be a} 
For some years before there is no more ground for hope in rea-| pity to omit the record of some of the 
June last, I] fresh feeling and immature ideas which 
and new meca- | atte nd an early exper 
resorted to,{ic influence, and which it may 
aid and comlort to novices to recognize 
again, as there 


it, neguishing in such 


tmas, »verea from, are looking to me | 


helplessly pros- the diseas 


mesmeric experience, 
1 


SO potential highest practicable 
no surprise to me ; for when any spe-|tations in the 
above two| 

vears 
June last, IJ 
was in the class of believers upon tes-; son than in feeling. lu 
timony. sutlered more than usual, 
facts whatever; but I could not doubt isures of alleviation 
essential poms of the dis- 


I had witnessed no nesmeric einee of nesmer-| 


were be an 
the existence of many which were re-| As to all the 
lated to me, without distrusting the un-| ease, | was never lower than 
ately before Tmade t *Mesmerism 


immedi-| rom my record, And 


derstanding, or the integrity, of some rial of is no saying in regard to a subject so 


of the wisest and best pe ‘ople I knew.| If, at any time during my illness, | 
Nor did I find it possible to resist the} had been asked, with serious purpose 
evidence of books, of details of many | whether I believed 


is trivial and whatis not, 
to he the wi- 
narrative the | 


obseure, what 
the fullest detail 
and the earlier the 


is likely 


there was no. re-|sest: 


cases of bodily and mental eflects.—| source for me, L should have replied | fuller,while better knowledge will teach | 
Now if it had been possible, could [) that Mesmerism might perhaps give me/us hereaiter what are the non-essen- 
have thought it desirable or philosoph-| partial reliet, LT thought it: right—and | tials that may be dismissed, 


June 22nd, Mr. Spen- 
Hailand my medical friend came, 
at imy worst hour of the 


ical to set up my negative ignorance of| still think it was right-—-to wear out all! On Saturday, 
It was not, howev-/|cer 
powers of the mind, against the positive |er, tor the reason that the tes y {as arranged, vors 
of observers and recorders of| might be thus rendered wholly unques-|day, between the expirat.on of one o- 
tionable, though I now feel my years |piate and the taking ofanother. By an] 
ring but a light cost for such re-|accident the gentlemen were rather in 
personal rea- | a hurry,—a_ circumstance unfavorable 
Jute novelty of facts attested by more | son that L waited, as I|to a first experiment. But result 
than one mind, is rather a presumption | was by relations and friends, who,know- | enough was obtained to encourage a 

asj;ing n thing of Mesmerism, regarded it |further trial, though it was of a nature 
a delusion or an imposture—tender-| entirely unantic ipated by me. I had 
ly guarded and cared for as I was by /no other idea than that I should either 
and who went|drop asleep or feel nothing. I did not 
deference |drop asleep, and L did feel something 
Various passes were 


the functions of the nerves and the| other means first. 


timony 
evidence 
new phenomena, 
ought not, to reach my 
Jearning that the strangeness and abso-| sult; —it was for a mere 

Surrounded 


People do not, or 


years without of sulle 


of their truth than the contrary, 


there would be something more familiar | as 





in any devices or conceptions of men; | 
that our researches into the powers of| those who so thought, 
nature, of haman nature with the rest,}even further than myself in 
have as yet gone such a little way that|for ‘he ordinary medical skill and prac-| very 
many discoveries are yet to be looked|tice, it was morally impossible for me|tried by Mr. Hall; the first that 
|} to entertain the idea of trying Mesmer-| appeared effectual, and the most so for 
isin while any hope was cherished from/some time after, Were passes over the 
jhead, anda little way down the spine. 
there was the|A very short time alterthese were tried, 
goj}and twenty minutes irom the beginning 
and/|of the seance, 1 became sensible of an| 


strange, 


hardly 
the new 
and| other means 
had uot been so, 


for: and that while ‘we have 
recovered from the surprise of 
lights thrown upon the functions 
texture of the human frame by Harvey, > Mat 
Bell, and others, it is too soon to decide | difficulty that IT could not move, to 
that there shal} be no more as wonder-| in search of aid from Mesmerists; 
ful, and presumptuous in the streme|to bring it) hither other me ans | extraordinary appearance, most unex- 
to predetermine what they shall or shall| were in course of trial was out of the | pected, and vholly unlike anything | 
not be. After medical friena’s|had ever conceived of. Something 

Such was the state of my mind on|avowal of his hepelessness, however, ||seemed to diffuse itself through the at- 
the subject of Mesmerism six years ago, | felt myself not only at liberty but in du-| |mosphere,—not like smoke, nor steam, 
when | related a series of facts, on the if possible, the only ‘nor haze-——but most like a clear twi- 
testimony of five persons whom I could| remaining resource for alleviation. I} light, closing in from the windows and 
felt then, and L (cel now, that through | | dow n from the ceiling, and in which one | 





while 


question, 


ty bo ind, to try, 


' 
' 


to 9 rose intciect t was ac- 





? 


in|jhours after, 


lafeeling oflightness and relief,in which 


lof the cx 


ithe singular 


stablished beyond all danger of re-|t 


tain state of my mind. 


bes oming over, 


| phosphoric lights appeared ; 
jor three more, 
[ease spread throngh me,—a cool com- 
ifort, before which all pain and distress 
gave way, 


[than a person in toture crying out with 


relish, 
| There was no heat,oppression,or sick- 
i 


iby depression or exhaustion, 


| object after another melted + away, till 
scarcely anythingwas left visible before 
my wide-open eyes. First, the outlines 
of all objects were blurred ; then aj ta 
bust, standing on a pedestal in a strong 
light, melted quite away; then the op- 
| posite bust; then the floor and the ceil- 
ling, till one small picture, high up on 
the opposite wall, only remained visi- 
ble,—like a patch of phosphoric light. 

I feared to move my eyes, lest the sin- 
gular appearance should vanish; and 
I cried out, ‘“‘O! deepen it ! deepen 
it !’’ supposing this the precursor of the 
sleep. It could not be deepened, how- 
ever and when | glanced aside {rom the 
luminous point, I found that I need not 
fear the return of objects to their ordi- 
nary appearance while the passes were 
continued. ‘The busts re-appeared, 

ghost-like, in the dim atmosphere, like 
faint shadows, except that their out- 
lines, andthe parts in the highest re- 

lief, burned with the same phosphoric 
light. The features of one, an Isis 
| with bent head, seemed to be illumina- 
ited by a fire on the floor, though this 
bust has its back to the windows. 
Wherever I glanced, all outlines were 
dressed in this beautiful light; and so 
\they have been, at every seance,without 
exception, to this day; though the ap- 
pearance has rather given way to drow- 
| sine ss since I left off opiates entirely, 

| This appearance continued during the 
remaining twenty minutes before the 
gentlemen were obliged to leave me. 
|The other effects were, first, heat, op- 
pression and sickness, and for a few 
disordered stomach; fol- 
lowed, in the course of the evening, by 


[ thought I could hardly be mistaken. 
On occasions of a perfectly new ex-| 





distrust is very strong. | 


of this beforehand, and also, 


was aware 
of course, 


mesmeric 
When 


presented | 


mmon sneer—that 
effects are ‘‘all imagination,.”’ 
appearances 
themselves, thought to myself,—‘Now, | 
| shall I ever believe that this was all |, 
| fancy ? When itis gone 


| consequently, put the medicines 


| were changed ; 





a steadiness and tranquillity astonish- 
ing to all witnesses. At this time,before 
venturing to speak of my health as es- 
tablished, I believe myself more firm 
in nerve, more calm and steady i In mind 
and spirits, than at any time of my life 
before. So much, in consideration of 
the natural and common fear of the mes- 
meric influence as pernicious excite- 
ment—as a kind of intoxication. 

When Mr. Hall saw how congeniab 
was the influence of this new Mesmer- 
ist, he advised our going onby our- 
selves, which we did tillthe Sth of 
September. I owe much to Mr. Hall 
for his disinterested zeal and kindness. 
He did for me alfhe could ; and it was 
much to make a begining, and put us 
in the way of proceeding. 

( To be continued. ) 


eens see 


COLD WATER. 


The editor of the Democratic Free- 
man, a Liberty paper at Syracuse, N. Y., 
thus testifies to the curative powers of 
cold water: 

A few weeks since a member of our 
family, adaughter between five and six 
years of age, was attacked with in{lama- 
tion of the lungs. Her symptoms were 
pronounced of an alarming character by 
a skillful physician who was called in to 
examine her, and the usual prescription 
of blister or ble eding with powe rful med- 
icines recommende d. Her fever was so 


high,and the pain in her head, chest and 
limbs so severe, that sic could not rest. 
day nornight. We were advised by a 
friend to try cold water treatment sinstead 
of the medicines. With some hesitanc y 
and misgivings we resolved to do so— 
away,as 
was divested of 


The child 


last resort. 


leq ~jall her clothing and wrapped in linen 
| perience, however, scepticism and self=| sheets of four 
| 


thicknesses, wet in cold 


|soft water. Over this was w rapped a flan- 


and the 
After re- 


uel sheet of two thicknesses, 
child covered with blankets. 


| maining in the sheets about an hour,they 


and so repeated during 
me first day of trial. On the return of 
he paroxysm of the fever on the second 


and when | day the wet sheets applied, and perspir- 


| pe oO} ple laugh, shall I ever deal t having} ation produced with the first application 


| see n what is now as distinct to my wak- 


ng eyes as the rolling waves of yonder 
round my 
did a little doubt it in the course of the] 


sea, or the faces 


evening: I had some misgivings even 
so soon asthat; the next 
morning, when it appearedhke a dream. 


Great was the comfort, 


and yet more 
} . | 
therefore, of 
| recognizing appearance €s on thesecond|} 
lafternoon. ‘Now, thought I, ‘* wan 
1 again doubt : I did, more faintly : | 
but, before a week was over,l was ce re] 
ain of the fidelity of my own senses in 
regard to this, and more, 

There was no other agreeable expe-|} 
rience on this second afternoon, Mr. | 
xshausted and unweil, from| 
| 


smerized many patients ; and 


tall was e 
having meé 
I was 
than on the 
disorder continued fora long time ; but| 
again, towards night, I felt refreshed| 
and relieved. Hlow much of my ease 
was to be attributed to Mesmerism,and| 
accustomed 


more oppressed and disordered 
and the | 


prece ding day, 


how much to my opiate, 


there was no saying, in the then uncer-| 


a next day, however left no dout 
. Hall was ale vented by illness nei 
too late to let me know. 
opiate while in 
arrival, and too 
lwretched to do without some resource, 


Unwilling to take my 


expectation of his 


I rang for my maid, and asked whether 
she had any objection to attempt what 
she saw Mr. Hall do the day 
| Withthe greatest alae rity she complie vd. 

minute the twilight and 
and in two 
a delictous sensation of 


before. 


Within one 


} 


oozing out, as it were, at 
the soles of my feet. During that hour, 

and oe the whole eve ning, I could 
no more help exelaiming with pleasure 


I became hungry, and ate with 
for the first time for five years. 


pain, 


ness during the seance, nor any disor- 
der afterwards, During the wnole even- 
ing, instead of the lazy hot ease of op- 





iates, under which pain is felt to he in 
wait, I experienced something of the 


indescribable sensation of health,which 
L had quite lost and forgotten, [ walked 
about my rooms,and was gay and talk- 
ative. Something ofthis relief remained 
tillthe next morning ; and then there 
was no reaction. | was no worse than 
usual: and perhaps rather better, 
Nothing isto me more unquestiona- 
ble and more striking about this influ- 
ence than the absence of all reaction.— 
Its highest exhilaration is followed.not 
but by a 
further renovation. Irom the first hour 
to the present, | have never fallen back 
a single step Every point gained has 
been steadily held. Improved compos- 
ure of nerve and spirits has followed 
upon every mesmeric exhileration,— 
| have been spared all the weakness of 
convalescence, and carried through all 
the usually formidable enteprises of re- 
turn from deep disease to health, with 


| days; 
ito drink save cold w ater, 


inourishment. She 
ltirely, 


ia Lunatic 


then removed and the pa- 
flannel sheets, 


They were 
tient placed in bed, in 


solar’ 1) where she sle ‘pt quietly for three hours, 


The fever returned again in the evening 


ner. This course was pursued for five 


| 
pond was broken upon in the same man- 
| 


and nothing administered to eat or 
or cold crust 
The ps aroxysms becoming less 
viole ‘nt every day, until the sixth day, 
when there was none, and the patient 
was enabled to sit up and receive light 
soon recove red en- 


€ offe c 


and is now well. 
We have made the same application 
to our youngest, a son of 12 months,for 


severe attacks of croup,with like success. 


| Che application of cloths being confined 
}to the chest and throat. 


MISS DIX. 

The philanthropic Miss Dix has 
presented a memorial to the Pennsy!- 
vania Legislature on the subject of 
Asylum for that State. It 
isa large pamphlet, and embraces the 
result of her benevolent visits to the pris- 
poor-houses of the several 
counties in the State, revealing scenes 
of humanity and suffering such as have 
been exposed by the same untiring phil- 


fons and 


anthropist in other States. We copy 
the following notice of the author and 
her work from the Lancaster Intelli- 


gencer: 

** The production is remarkable for its 
surpassing and affecting eloquence—its 
lofty religious tone—its strong overwhel- 
ming argument—and its mass of informa- 
tion, as gathered after a personal visit to 
all the goals and hospitals of this Com- 
monwealth, with only two exceptions. 
Miss Dix, notwithstanding her soctal po- 
sition, has traversed several of (he most 
populous states of this Union in the no- 
ble and elevated cause of releiving the 
Insane Poor, bearing her expenses her- 
selfrand making her appeals in person to 
the legislatures of the respective States! 
This would be a rare example of pratical 
benevolence even if performed by a man; 
but, when we see a delicate lady, reared 
in the lap of luxury, and possessing 
enough of this world’s goods, sacrificing 
heuse: and friends and the j joys ofthe fire- 
side, to promote the we ifere of a race of 
beings to whom Providence has den ied 
reason, the spectacle is one of sublime 
devotion, worthy of the days of the ear~ 
liest christians! Her presence, at Har- 
risburg, and the reading to the L egisla- 
ture of her truly-masterly and touching 
memorial, appealing with graceful, yet 
unaffected enthusiasm, for the Insane 
Poor, awoke an inte rest in her behalt 
that pervaded tie breasts of all parties 
among the people’s representatives, 8"¢ 
carried the resolutions,complimentary ol 
her services in the cause of Benevolence, 
unanimously through both Houses. As 
an additional proof of their copfidencesit 
was voted that three thousand of her me- 
morials should be printed for the vse of 
the members. 

Her project of establisbing a State Hos- 
pital for the Insane Poor, is one that de- 
serves serious consideration. 
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